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JUST PUBLISHED 


at the Office of the New York Farmer, No. 1 Law Buildings 
20 Nassau street, N. ¥.;— 


THE 


FRAGARIA: 


‘On 
DESCRIPTION OF THE MOST IMPROVED 
VARIETIES OF 
Strawberries and Raspberries, 
CULINVATED IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 


UNITED STATES; 


® WITH DIRECTIONS FOR THEIR CULTURE, 


Price 124 cents ;can be transmitted by mail. 





BARGAIN.—For Sale a Farm about 7 miles from the 
city of Albany, consisting of 140 acres, strong wheat 
and grass land, superior for stock. The site of the House, 
which is of Brick, and cost between 5 and 6000 dcllars, com- 
mands a view of the whole farm. The out buildings are ex- 
tensive—Apple and otber Fruit ‘Trees are abundant. By an 
aqueduct, which is now out of repair, water froma pure spring 
may be distributed over any part of the farm. Price $6,000. 
Apply at the office of the N Y. Farmer, No. 1 Law Build- 
ings 20 Nassau st. N. Y¥. my 17 tf 





ARMS FOR SALE.—The subscriber otters tor sale 
five Farms, four in the Township of Woodbridge, Mid- 
diesex County, New Jersey ; and one in Lodi, Bergen Coun- 
ty, N. J.; also awaluable Grist and Saw Mill ona never fail- 
ing stream, in Woodbridge, New Jersey. These are valuable 
properties, the soil of the farms gdod, and elligably situated. 
The Mill is also well situated for Merchants or Country work. 
Vitles indisputable- Priees iow, and terms advantageous to 
the purchasers. 

The subscriber, acting as Agent, Executor or Administrator, 
has constantly forsale valuable real Estates. Emigrants not 
acquainted with the United States, would find it to their ad- 
vantage to apply, as important information could be imparted 
to them if located near the subscriber. 

For any further information apply personally or byletter 
post paid directed to Raiway, New Jersey. 

November 3, 1831. ROBERT LEE. 
















of the finction of Broadway and Bowery. 


ange and Lemon Trees &e. &e, T. BRIDGEMAN: 
Feb. 9, tf 


OWERY GARDEN, GREENHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE, immediately north 


OR SALE.—One of the most valuable and beautifal- 
F ly situated Farnis in the vicinity of New-York, is for 
sale. It consists of between 2 and 300 acres of land, in 
the best state of cultivation, and having on it very superior 
and substantial out buildings. The facilities of making ma- 
nure from s2a weed, and of getting it from New York are 
great, and also for procuring #alt hay. Appyy, at the office 
of the New York Farmer, Law Buildings, 22 Nassau street, 
near Wall, N. Y. May 10. 

\ i os a situation as a Leacher in a country school, or 
asan Assistant in some established Academy, in or out 
of the city, a person well qnalified to instruct all the branches 
necessary toform an F-nglish Education. The best references 
can be given, both as te characterand capacity. His expecta- 
tions as to salary are reasonable. Address A. R., at the office 
of this paper. April 26. tf 

OR SALE, A FARM—containing 300 acres of Land. 

This farm is situated between two and three miles west 
of Saratoga Springs. 

There are two Dwelling Houses, two Barns, a Grist Mill and 
Saw Mill, and two Apple Orchards on said Farm. ; 

The above mentioned tract of Land is divided only by the 
Road, leading from Saratoga Springs to Johnstown. ; 

The Mansion House 1s on the west end of the Farm, on an 
agrecable elevation, and is two stories high ; having a piazze- 
along the whole front, a kitchen on the east; and under the 
kitchen and larger part of the house is a Celler dug out of a 
solid rock. 

The House stands north of the above mentioned road, about 
fifty yards, and aboat the same distance east of the road leading 
from Ballston Spa to Jessup’s Landing. Along the fence, in 
front and west of the house, are handsome Locust trees, of a 
beautiful growth, and within the enclosure, Apple, Pear, Cher- 
ry and Plumb trecs—about fifty yards north-east of the Housc, 
is a large Barn, with convenient Sheds, also a Gig, Sleigh and 
Wood House, East of the house is a spacious Garden, with a 
large supply of Currant, Gooseberry and Raspberry Bushes, an 
extensive bed of Asparagus in thriving condition, and several 
Vines of the Maderia Grape. 

About one half of a mile east of the House, and on the road 
leading to Saratoga Springs, are the Mills, consisting of a grist- 
mill with two run of stones, two bolts, an over shot water wheel 
eighteen feet in diameter, all in good repair, and a Saw mill. 

The Mills, House, Barn and a large shed for customers’ hor- 
ses and wagons with one hundred and five acres, parcel of said 
300 acres, may be had separately, and will afford a invest- 
ment, ‘l'o these may be added, 13 acres south of the Mansion 
House, and extending to the mills, On this latter piece there is 
no building, but a beautiful site for a House, along the Ballston 
road, and about one half mile south of the Mansion House. 

More than one third of the 300 acres is covered with wood, 
and timber, (Beach, Maple and Oak.) | Wood commands a 
good price at the village of Saratoga Springs. 

This property is situaled in a healthy and thriving neighber- 
hood. At the Mills is a good stand for a Black-Smith, Wheel- 
wright, Carpenter, &c. ‘The road that passes the mills is much 
travelled. ‘The village of Saratoga Springs, in the summer 
months, affords a good market for butter, poultry, garden veg- 
etables, Ke. ; and the Rai] Road now being constructed, will 
certainly increase the demand for these articles, 

Posscsion of the Mills, &c. to be had immediately, and of the 
Mansion House &e. on the first day of April next. 

When theHudson River is open, a visit may be made to the 

















above mentioned property in about twenty hours. For furthcy 


_ Garden ‘and Flower seeds in great variety, raised | particulars, enquire of SAMUEL M. FITCH, 89 Cherry St ‘ 
at this establishment, and warranted to grow and produce such | N. Y., who has a map of the 
vegcetablegas suit our Markets, -- Also Greenhouse Plants, Or- {near the premises. 


property ; er of G. SCOFIELy, 
Title indiepetelile, having been owned », 
jthe saine family more than forty years, and from the ret seu” 
ment of the country. 
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ENDLETON, LITHOGRAPHER, Engraver, and 
Printer, has removedfrom 137 Broadway to No.9 Wall 
Street N. York; where every variety of designs on stone or 
kcopper, is promptly executed, and on reasonable terms.--- 
mports, and keeps constantly for sale to the trade,a genera! 
®ssortment of Engravings, plain and colored 
Als@, weer lates, Lithographic Stones, of the best qual- 
ity, Frankford black, &c. 
Lithographic Drawings of Animals, Fruit, Plants, and Ag- 
ricultural Implements correctly and reasonably donc. 
August 18, 1831. 12m 


GRICE, VETERINARY SURGEON, Member ofthe 

e RoyalVeterinary Medical Society, begsleave toinform 

the public of New York and its vicinity, that heisnow practis- 

ing the above art, in all its branches, and hopes by moderate 

charges and strict attention, to securetheir patronage. He 
begs to refer to the annexed certificate. 

“Mr. C. Grice having submitted to us his certificates of at 
tendanceon the Veterinay College of London, and of his mem- 
bership of the Veterinary Society, we recommend him to the 
public, as qualified to heal the diseases of horses. 

“George Bushe, Professor of Anatomy, and Physiology. 
Valentine Mott, Professor of Surgery. John W. Francis, 
Professor of Obstetrics, &c. Alexander H. Stevens, Profes- 
sor of Surgery. 

> Orders left atthe following places, will receive immedi - 
ate attention. At his Infirmary, No. 592 Pearl street. 

At Tattersall’s, 446 Broadway. At Dr. Hart’s, corner of 
Broadway and Chambers street. Or at Hartwell’s Stables in 
Lumber street. 








LAFAYETYE BURR MILL-STONE MAN UBAC- 
TORY. 
240 Washington-Street, Corner of Robinson Street. 
The Proprietor, grateful for the flattering encouragement 
fe has received from his humerous friends and the public 
generally, informs them that he has now on hand Burr Blocks 
equal iu quality to any ever imported. 


As he is in the habit of going to France annually, and se- 


lects the Blocks at the Quarries by his own hand, piersonally, 
it insures tothe Burrs of manufacture a decided preference o- 
ver the Blocks imported by Merchants to order; who are not, 
mor can they be, accurate judges of the article, unless they 
gmanufacture them. 

~ Persons giving orders fur Burrs are requested to be very 


particular in stating whether they are wanted for all kinds of 


Grain—say country work generally, or for flouring alone ; as 


it is of the utmost importance that the temper of the Burr 


should correspond with the Grain to be manufactured, 

W. T. haviag had considerable experience in Mills, is well 
aware of the great importance of having Burrs made in tht 
must faithful and perfect manner. As to the temper of the 
Blocks, the greatest care will be strictly observed in theirman- 
ufacture, to have the joints on the back of the Burrs as per- 
fectly close as the face: this has, insome instances, been 
neglected, and after a few years’ run the joints will become 
very large, and the Burrs fallto pieces as they wear down. 
Too much pains cannot be taken in their manufacturer and 
unless this is the case, the whole establishment, however good 
otherwise, will be deficient, This very valuable article, al- 
though it has been in use for many years in this country. yet 
its qualities, in its perfect state, are but little known, owing 
to the defect of the materials and workmanship. 7 


They will be made to order and forwarded to any part of 


the United States. No Burrs will be delivered uniess war- 
ranted, with my name on them. 

In order to accommodate his customers at the West and 
North, he hus been inJuced toestablish a Manufactory in Al- 
bany, at Na, 198 North-Market street, formerly occupied by 
J. Krynolds, deceased. Orders will be received by Erastus 
Corning & Go. Albany, or by Wiiliam H. Culver, at the Maun 
factury. 

Millwrights, Millers, and Gentlemen, whoare judges of the 
article, are invited to call at No. 240, Washington street, cor- 
ner of Robinson-street, and examine the materals and work- 
manship. 

W.T. has extended his busines, and keeps constantly on 
chand Dutch Bolting Cloths, from the most approved Manu 
factories in Holland; Esopus and Cojogne Stones; also, Mill 
Irons, wrought and cast, of any pattern, furnished at the 

shortest notice. Allarticles warranted, and sold at fair prices. 
WILLIAM TYACK, 
York House, No. 5 Cortland street, N. Y. 


WOOD TURNING.— John H. Mead, No. 41 Hester. 
'@ Street, between Norfolk and Essex streets respectful. 
ly solicits the patronage of the public in the various branches 
of Turning. By punctuality in the execution of orders and 
very reasonable prices, he hopes to give very general satis. 
faction. New-York, June 9, 183], 


HAT STORE _ 
148, CHATHAM-STREET 


NEW-YORK. 
P. C. WILLMARTH, 


Keeps constantly in his store, Hats of al! descriptions at the 
most reduced prices warranted well made, water proof and 
rermanent colors, also a very great variety of Caps, ec mpris 
sing an assortment of eyery descriptions and variety for men, 
youth and children. 

5 The public are invited to call as they will have a fair op- 
portunity of pleasing themselves. 





i | 
ENK MANUFACTORY, No.63 Spring-St, 
East of Broadway, New-York. 

The Subscriber having for several years past (as an apprer. 
tice snd foreman to his father, k. Prout, who has declined 
business) devoted his whole attention to the manufacture of 
PRINTING INK, curing which time several valuable im. 
vrovements in the admixture and proportioning Of the different 
ingredients have been wiade by his fathe r and himself, is per- 
suaded that he can furuish that article superior in quality {¢ 
any exhibited for sale in this country. 

it being the intention of the Subscriber to continue the man. 
ulacturing of Printing Ink, at the same Factory, andwith the 
same machinery lately occupied and used by his father, he re. 
spt ctfullysolicits patronace, and trusts hewill deserve it by- 
his exertions to have the article manufactured by him of asu. 
perior quality. He also hopes that he will be considered as 
entitled to patronage, from the circumstance of his being the 
only person in this country who has served a regular appren- 
ticeship to the business. MOSES P. PROUT. 


Dr. HULL'S PATENT TRUSS, # 
FOEVHIS SURGICAL INSTRUMENT, still maintains its 
q great repute with the mee ‘a! profession. Among the 
numerous testimonials in the medical works of distinguished 
Surgeons, the following aredeemed suflicient. 

In Samuel Cooper's Dictionary of Practical Surgery, with 
notes by David Meridith Re: ce. M. D. article Truss, Dr Hull's 
instrument is recommeded as thé most perfect that has been 
brought into use, and itis remarked that **numerous innove- 


tious and modifications have been resorted to with a view of 
appropriating tle surgical principles embraced in the instru- 
ment of Dr. Hull, by those who construct their trusses of in- 
ferior materials and otherwise defeat the utility and success 
of the invention.” 

Prom Hooper's Medical Dictionary edited by Samuel Ack- 
erley, M. D. is extracted the following; ‘* The pad of Dr Hull's 
Truss is concave and not convex aud hence the raised circular 
margin by proper adaption, presses against the sides of the her 
nialopening and tends to close the aperture and cure the her- 
vial.” 

James Thatcher, M. D. in his second edition of “ Modern 
Praclice’’ on the subject of hernia remarks: ** Dr Hull is ex- 
clusively entitied to the credit of first adapting the true surgi- 
ca! principles for the radical cure of he rnia.’’ 

Valentine Mott, M D.; Cyrus Perkins, M_D.; Samuel Osborn 
M.D; James R. Manly, M. D.; Felix Pascelis, M. D.; John 
C Cheasman M. D.; J. Kearney Rogers, M. D.; John B Beck 
M. D.; Daniel L. M, Peixolto,M. D.; Samuci L. Mitchill, 
M. D.; and many other eminent surgeons have given their de- 
cided proferrnce to Dr. Hul's Truss. For reference to their 
several opinions sce a pamphlet on hernia by Dr. A. G, Hall; 
Professors Knight, Tully, Hubburd, and hes, of the Medical 
College in New Haven. Professors L.berl, M’ Ciellan, and 
Drakes, of the Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia; and 
the Professors of the Medical Schools in Baltimore have giv- 
en their testimony in favour Of Dr, Hull’s Truss. 

Dr. Hull’s Trusses may be had in any quantity at his office 
132 Fulton street near Nassau street. 


BOOK & JOB PRINTING, 
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to age, it appears, nearly as much in vogue, through- 











Journal of a Tour in the State of New York inthe year 


1830, with remarks on Agriculture, in those part. 


most eligible for settlers, and return to England by 
By Joun Fowter.— 


the Western Islands, &§c. 
London, 1831. 


CONTINUED. 
The author soon after leaves New-York in one o 


the fine steamboats which excite the admiration of 
every foreigner, and which on his part he is liberal 


out this western, as that of ¢ Sather’ was in the east- 
ern world, Had we been a few minutes later, we 
should have found the whole household in bed, the 
major part, I believe had been there some time, and 
the arrival of a couple of guests one of the last things 
thought of ; but there was no talk about ¢ bringing 
night with us’—, who'd have thought of any body 
f| coming now,’—- hardly know where to put his horses,’ 
&c. &c ; but those who were up welcomed us with 
cordiality ; and those who had retired were quickly 
summoned, and evinced any thing rather than dissatis- 


s 





in bestowing ; considering a trip up and down the} faction at such an untimely interruption of their slum- 
Hudson in the North America, worth a journey across| bers ; all set about to entertain us in the best way the 


the Atlantic. 
with a friend, whom he had accompanied from New- 
York, he goes on a journey of about twenty-five 
miles in the interior ;— 

* After travelling over twelve miles of very bad road, 
through a barren, rocky, half cleared, uninteresting 
country, we arrived at Montgomery, a village with a 
few pretty good houses and stores, and, perhaps, 
about 800 inhabitants. We were detained some 
little time at this place, in borrowing another waggon, 
the one we started with having broken down by the 
way, and declined further service. 

Abouta mile before making Montgomery, we pas- 
sed the house and farm ofa Mr. Waite, who emigrated 
from Bristol, a few years ago; he has about niacty 
acres of land, contiguous to his house, for which he 
gave thirty dollars per acre, and two hundred more at 
some little distance :—is looked uponas a good and 


Landing at Newburgh, in company 





circumstances of the case permitted : ‘ Uncle’ was 
very diffuse on politics and religion, (standing and con- 

¢ ony 8 a g 
secutive topics I find, go where you will,) and we had 
pretty much settled some abstruse points in both ere we 
had been halfan hour in the house.’ . 

After a restless night, during which he is driven from 
his bed by the bugs, and taking refuge in the piazza, is 
devoured by the moschetoes—enduring torments to 
which the sufferings of Capt. Rilev in Africa, were a 
mere bagatelle, he next morning— 

‘Partly on horseback, and partly on foot, com- 
menced a little further survey; availing myseif 
wherever, and so far as I could, of the experience of 
practical residents, but without tending much to re- 
move the unfavorable impressions previously record- 
ed. That portions of rich and valuable land are to 
be found in some parts, I readily admit; but the gen- 
eral character of it is rocky, and rugged in the extreme. 











extensive farmer. 

As we drove along we observed many persons cut- 
ing and carrying their hay, in the midst of stumps and 
stones, and where an English farmer would have 
deemed it utterly impracticable tohave performed either 
operation. They allow their hay to become much 
riper than we do, gathering it last of all,[?] except their 
{ndian corn crop, and it really appears poor dry and 
coarse stuff. The cattle I saw were of a very infe- 
rior description ; the cows small—precise breed not 
easily determinable ; sheep; just of the order that 
range ourcommons ; and as to pigs, they were per- 
fectly hideous ; their heads large, legs long, sides very 
flat, and bristled along the back like a wild boar. I 
have not seen one handsome individual of this race, 

except in Long Island. With some partial exceptions, 


where the land was pretty much cleared of stumps and quantity for twelve acres. 
stones, it had a very uninviting aspect, so much so private use. 


that had-I not previously visited Long Island, and 
heard reports of other parts of the State, it would, I 


u 


I do not believe that a farm of two hundred acres 
could any where be selected in the county, of which 
the majority could be called well cleared, good land. 
Perhaps the best is to be found in the neighborhood of 
Goshen, where a great weight of butter is made and 
sent to New-York market, at which it is in high re- 
pute. ‘There is also some quantity of hemp grown in 
the county. 

Farms, with a fair house and outbuildings, are to 
be purchased for about thirty dollars. per acre; price, 
of course, varying a little with circumstances. — Arti- 
cles of produce much as in Long Island, though the 
yield is generally less, and prices lower, and little, if 
any, fruit, &e. is cultivated for the New-York market. 
Plaster is much used as amanure, worth at New- 
burch seven dollars a ton; considered a sufficient 
Cider is. chicfly made for 
The county is well supplied with water ; 
end there is abundance ofiron ore, marble, lime, sand 
stone, &e.; but for an English farmer 1 should. con 


must confess, have given me but an indifferent opin-| cider it any thing but desirable.’ 


ion of farming in America. 

With various stoppages and hindrances it was late 
before we arrived at the end of our journey. My com- 
panion had been frequently in this country befcre, and 


seemed - have a general acquaintance both with farm- culturist. 
ing and farming c ‘ ist . ‘ i ' oe 
ing gconcerns. At length, a short distance worth extracting untilhis arrival at Utica. 


from the main road, and about two miles from Bloom- 
ingburgh, in Sullivan county, he ordered the man to 
stop at the door of a Mr. , and not having previ- 
ously heard him make any allusion to relationship, I 
was a little surprised on the old gentleman ap- 





From Newburgh he proceeds to Albany, stopping 


at none of the intermediate places, many of which 


might be supposed to offer ‘nducements to the agri- 
Proceeding to the west, we find nothing 


Of the 


neighborhood of that thriving town, he says— 


‘The value and quality of land, as may be imagin- 


ed, varies very much in different parts of this county. 
The best quality of soil is perhaps to be met with in 


proaching us, to find him address him hy the famil-] the neighborhood of Utica, which thriving and increas- 





iar appelation of‘ uncle,’ a mode of salutation, of youth 





ing town will soon furnish a market for a large amount, 
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of produce raised around it. Farms in the adjacent 
“townships, say, of New Hartford, Clinton, Paris, 
Whitesborough, and Westmoreland, are worth from 
25 to 50 dollars per acre, dependent upon circumstan- 
ces before alludz:d to. Wood land ‘s fully as val- 
uable as cleared. Much of the northern and western 
part of the county is unsetiled, and about the Oneida 
Lake wild land is selling from 5 to 10 dollars per acre, 
the distance probably 25 or 30 miles from Utica, and 
10 from the canal. The soil is for the most part of a 
strong loam, well calculated for grazing, and fully as 
productive in grass as grain, though good crops of all 
descriptions of the latter are raised. The best farms 
that can be purchased, and this remark may apply 
generally, I should think the most eligible---particular- 
ly for an Englishman. But little land is rented, hard- 
ly enough to establish a rate of rental---I think, how- 
ever, I shall not much err if I state it at from 1 to 1 
1-2 dollars per acre ; when taken in this way it is al- 
most invariably by the year, though there are instances 
of farms being held on long lease. 


The share, or halving system, as it is called, is not 
very extensively practiced. The terms of this con- 
tract are :---the tenant finding half the seed and the 
teams, doing the whole of the work, and dividing the 
produce with the landlord. If the farm be a good one 
the landlord frequently finds teams and milch cows, 
which are valued to the tenant on coming on, and 
upon which value he pays about equal to 7 1-2 per 
cent. per annum during the time he uses them. 


The proportion which arable bears to grazing land 
in this part of the county, is about one third, 


The usual produce of wheat may be given at from 
12 to 35 bushels per acre ; of barley from 20 to 40 ; 
of oats from 15 to 60 ; Indian corn from 15 to 50; 
potatoes from 150 to 300 bushels ; hay from 20 to 60 
ewt. The great variation in quantity much dependent 
upon management. Hops and apples are very un- 
certain ; turnips do not succeed well. The present 
and which are about the average prices, are, say of 
wheat, 2 dollars per 60lbs. Barley, 45 cents per 
48 lbs. Oats, 25 cents. Indian corn, 56 cents per 
58 Ibs. Potatoes, 20 cents per bushel. Hay, 5 dol- 
lars per ton. Hops, 12 1-2 cents per lb. Cider 
sells at from 1 to 3 dollars per barrel, (30 gallons, 
wine measure.) No clover seed is gathered, but a 
good deal of timothy grass_ seed, which brings t-om 1 
to 2 dollars per bushel. Flour is worth about 5 dol- 
lars per barrel, of 196 Ibs. 


NEW-YORK FARMER AND 





The value of horses is muchas in Long Island; as'! 
also that of cows and sheep. For stall-fed cattle, 5| 
cents per lb. may be obtained. Fat lambs are worth | 
1 dollar. Store cattle, say two-year old steers, sell | 
from 10 to 13 dollars ; three-year old, from 20 to 25) 
dollars per head. Store pigs, 4 cents per Ib. alive. | 

The native cattle are generally raised, and are con- | 
sidered full as well adapted to the country as the im- 
ported ones ; the cows are small, but good milkers ;| 
the oxen grow large, weighing sometimes 1500 lbs. | 
each. It is quite customary to sell fat stock by its| 
weight when alive. 

The horses, most in use for farming and other pur- 
poses, resemble the English stager : no heavy cart 
horses are used. 

The sheep are mostly a cross with the native and 
merino, and cut about 3 lbs. of wool each, worth 37 
1-2 cent per lb. 
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Butter, take the year round, sells for 12 1-2 cents 
per lb. Cheese, from 6to8 cents. Apples, from 25 
to 50 centsa bushel. Turkeys, from 6 to 8 cents per 
lb. Geese, 25 cents each. Fowls, from 4 to 5 cents 
per lb. Beefis worth from 6 to 8 cents per lb.— 
Veal, 3 to 4 cents. Mutton, 4 cents. Lamb, 30 cents 
per quarter. Fresh Pork, 6 cents per lb. 

Laborer’s wages vary from 5 to 12 dollars per 
month—of course, exclusive of board—but few are 
hired by the day ; about half a dollar the usual price 
when that is the case: they work from daylight to 
dark all the year round. 

The land, as in Long Island, is tilled about equally 
by horses and oxen. Fallowing is much more in 
practice here than there. 

The ploughs in use are all single, with cast-iron 
mould boards and shares, well adapted to the country : 
the cost abcut 8 or 10 dollars each. 


Waggons are every where much lighter than in En- 
gland, calculated for a pair of American horses, 
weighing about 8 or 10 cwt., and worth from 50 to 60 
dollars. But few horse carts are used; those drawn 
by oxen area heavy stout vehicle, much as in Here- 
fordshire, worth 40 dollars: other implements are 
very similar to those in England. 


Manure, in this part of the State, is not made a 
sufficient object of; oftentimes altogether neglected ; 
but the farmers ere long will learn its value, if I mis- 
take not. For years after land is cleared it does not 
require it ; it is then too full of vegetable matter—in 
fact, nothing else ; but I have seen some naturally ex- 
cellent land exhausted with cropping, and beggared 
for want of manure. At Utica it may be plentifully 
obtained from 12 1-2 to 18 cents per ton. 


The roads are mostly indifferent ; they are repaired 
by a levy on the farmers, and a poll-tax of a day’s 
work on every capable resident man in the parish ; 
thus, working on the roads has a very different accep- 
tation here to what it has with us, the most respectable 
farmers, &c. taking their turn unite as a matter of 
course. 

The wild land is generally well, some of it nobly 
timbered ; many hemlock and other trees I have ob- 
served from 60 to 90 feet in the butt, without one in- 
tervening bough, and of a proportionate thickness ; 
the cost of clearing it is about 10 dollars per acre. 


There are a number of small streams about the 
centre of the county, which form the Mohawk river ; 
rising in the N. E. and supply most valuable mill- 
seats ; the quality of the water, however, cbtained for 
domestic purposes, is often very bad, sometimes whol- 
ly unfit to drink. Fever and ague, diseases which 
shake the constitution to pieces, prevail occasionally, 
and the winters are very protracted and severe ; more 
so, it is. said, than fmther either to the east or west, 
so as to suspend farming operations for five or six 
months in the year, but the county, I believe, is con- 
sidered as healthy as most.’ 

Spafford, speaking of Oneida county, says, * Its ag- 
riculture is of the first order, and twenty years hence, 
there will not be an acre of waste land in the county.’ 
He also says, ‘It has now probably more capital em- 

‘ > ; 
ployed in manufactures than any county in this State, 
He gives its area at 1136 square miles, 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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AGRICULTURE. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 


Rotation of Crops. 

Volumes have been written on the subject of the 
rotation of crops. These writers have assured us that 
good crops of wheat, flax, rye corn, oats peas, grasses, 
&c., might be raised in succession on the same land, 
and each crop find in the soil, the nourishment proper 
for its production. 

All this, [ hold to be error. It seems to be very 
generally admitted that vegetables take very little of 
any thing from the earth, save water ; and that they 
derive their principal support from the atmosphere. 

Let us suppose a crab-apple stock, grafted with a 
sweet apple scion, it appears evident to me, that the 
original stock continues to receive the same nourish- 
ment from the earth as it did before it was grafted ; 
for if it puts out a branch below the graft, this branch 
continues to produce crab-apples ; but on arriving at 
the graft, this sap, or watery matter is differently mod- 
ified by the vessels of the graft. All those principles, 
congenial to the crab-apple tree are evaporated and 
thrown off ; and only such retained as are proper for 
the production of a sweet apple. 

Again, suppose a cabbage and cicuta plant, growing 
contiguous to each other. It appears evident, that 
they both receive the same principle from the earth ; 
and that each has the power of assimulating its food 
to its peculiar nature ; the one produces a deadly 
poison while the other produces a harmless esculent 
vegetable 

Many other circumstances might be mentioned to 
corroborate these views, but I deem these sufficient to 
make the subject understood. 

It has been urged that if this doctrine be true, then 
poor land is as good as rich fur the production of 
vegetables. But I think that this is an crror also. 

Manure buried in the earth by the plough or spade, 
is slowly converted into the food of plants, charging 
the earth in the neighborhood of the plants, with veg- 
etable food. This food is exhaled by the earth in an 
elementary state, is absorbed by the capillary vessels 
of the plant and assimulated to its peculiar nature. I 
have known the same piece of ground produce good 
crops, annually, for twenty years in succession, without 
any change of crops; but it was yearly supplied with 
a good dressing of manure. I therefore, am inclined to 
believe, that the doctrine of the rotatation of crops is 
erroneous. Yours, etcetera, R. M. W. 

Middlesex, May 1, 1832. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 


Flowers. 

The London Horticultural Register, the London 
Botanic Annual, and several other works on these 
pleasing subjects, have lately been added to my little 
stock of Books. Extracts from which shall be sent, 
and when it so happens that you have nothing better to 
fill a column or two of your useful journal, you will 
have those pieces as selected by myself, and copied by 
my children, for, from the youngest to the oldest they 
take pleasure in every thing relative to the garden ; 
and this little task of copying for your print is by no 
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Example does much towards training a child. A 
son of mine, three years of age, seeing the planting of 
many seeds, and learning why they were put in the 
ground, took an opportunity to putin his garden a 
quarter and an eighth of a dollar, and when questioned 
what had become of his money, replied, he had plant- 
ed it tu make more, as pa does. The following is 
from the London Horticultural Register. 

LANSINGBURGH. | 


On changing the color of the Hydrangea Hor- 
tensis. 

I hope you will not consider me as trespassing on 
the pages of your magazine, or intrusive on the pa- 
tience of your readers, if I make a few observations 
on what has come under my notice, relative to the 
treatment of the Hydrangea Hortensis, with a view to 
change the color of the flowers. Some years ago, I 
turned my attention to the cultivation of this plant, 
and looking over the pages of the Encyclopedia of 
Gardening, I read the opinions of some eminent prac 
tical men, who stated that a compost of turf ashes, or 
ashes of Norway spruce, &c, &, would effectually 
change the color ; this I made use of, but without the 
desired effect: for I found that the plants neither 
grew so healthy, nor were the trusses of the flowers 
near so large as when free from it, and the color was 
by no means a good blue. I next had recourse to a 
kind of peat-earth, which appeared to contain a small 
portion of oxide of iron ; the plant in this grew very 
healthy, and bore large trusses of flowers—but these 
too, were far from being a good blue. Nevertheless, 
I am satisfied that when the soil can be obtained with 
a good portion of the oxide of iron, the flowers will be 
blue: but as I found this to be a method on which a 
practical gardener could by no means depend, I was 
very anxious to discover something that would an- 
swer the desired end. All the means 1 made use of 
proved ineffectual, I was forced, though reluctantly, 
to give up the experiment ; but coming into the neigh- 
borhood in which I now reside, I was struck with the 
vigorous and healthy state of the Hydrangeas kept by 
the cottagers here ; the flowers are of an exquisitely 
fine blue, and in size the trusses are surpassed by 
none I ever saw, and a particular friend of mine who 
had lived some years in the neighborhood, assured me 
that every year blow the same beautifnl color. The 
compost they are potted in,is common sandy loam, 
mixed with about one third of fresh sheep’s dung. A 
portion of the same dung is mixed with the water that 
is given to the plant, and I am informed that the 
young plants, which have been grown in all parts of 
the village that have received this treatment, tle same 
effects have been produced. AsI have not hitherto, 
had an opportunity of proving the experiments my- 
self, I beg leave to submit it to the notice of your read- 
ers, some of whom, may perhaps have used similar 
means. Yours, &c., Rusticus. 





Red or Slippery Elm—Ulmus Rubra 
Except the maritime districts of the Carolinas and 
Georgia, this species of elm is found in all parts of the 
United States and of Canada. It bears the names of 
Red Elm, Slippery Elm, and Moose Elin, of which 
the first two are the most common. ‘The French of 
Canada and Upper Louisiana, call it Orme gras. This 





weans disagreeable. 





tree is less multiplied than the white elm; and the two 
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species are rarely found together, as the red elm re- 
quires a substantial soil, free from moisture, and even 
delights in open situations, such as the steep banks of 
the Hudson, and the Susquehannah. In Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, it is more multiplied than east of 
the mountains, and grows on the richest lands of an 
uneven surface. 

This tree‘is 50 or 60 feet high, and one or two feet 
in diameter. In the winter it is distinguished from 
the white elm by its buds, which are larger and round- 
er, and which a fortnight before their developement, 
are covered witha russet down. ‘The leaves are oval- 
accuminate, doubly denticulated, and larger, thicker 
and rougher than those of the white elm, and emit an 
agreeable odor. It blooms in the month of April. 
The flowers are aggregated at the extremity of the 
young shoots. The scales which surround the bunches 
of flowers, are downy, like the buds. The flowers and 
seeds differ from those of the wahoo ; the calyx is 
downy and sessile, and the stamens are short, and of a 
pale rose-color and the seeds are larger, destitute of a 
fringe, round, and very similar to those of European 
elms. They are ripe about the last of May. 

The bark upon the trunk is brown; the heart is 
coarser-grained and less compact than that of the white 
elm, and of a dull-red tinge. The wood, even in 
branches of one or two inches in diameter, consists, 
principally, of alburnum or sap. This species is 
stronger, more durable, when exposed to the weather, 
and ofa better quality than the white elm. Hence, in 
the Western States, it is employed with greater ad- 
vantage in the construction of houses, and sometimes, 
of vessels, on the banks of the Ohio. Itis said to be 
the best wood in the United States for blocks, and its 

scarceness in the Atlantic States, is the only cause of 
its limited consumption in the ports. It makes ex- 
cellent rails. which are of long duration, and are formed 
with little labor, as the trunk divides itself easily and 
regularly : this is probably the reason why it is never 
employed for the naves of wheels. This tree hears a 
strong resemblance to a species ora variety in Ku- 
rope, known by the name of Dutch Elm; the bark of 
which is very mucilaginous, and also contains sugar, 
a little galic acid and super-tartrate of potass. Me- 
dicinally, it is said to be alternative, tonic and diuretic, 
and to be useful in herpatic and leprous eruptions. If 
it ever do good, in such cases, it must be from its mu- 
cilage sheathing the acid o1 acrid substances of the 
prime via, from which they arise.- ‘The leaves and 
bark of the branches, macerated in water, yield a thick 
and abundant mucilage, which is used for a refreshing 
drink in colds. The bark, when reduced to flour, is 
said to make excellent puddings.— Sylva Americana. 





Strawberries, 
The following article is taken from a little work, 
published at the office of the New-York Farmer, enti- 
tled ‘ The Fragaria: or Description of the most im- 
proved Varieties of Strawberries and Raspberries, 
cultivated in Great Britain andthe United States: 
with Directions for their Culture.’ 
page 183.] 
Crass ].—Alpine and Wood Strawberries. 
The habit and general character ure very similar ; 
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which is usually conical in the former, and more glo- 
bose in the latter. The Alpines produce fruit in aa- 
tumn, which the Wood strawberries do not.—Horti- 
cultural Transactions, Vol. V1. page +149. 

1. Rep Aurine. Horticultural Society’s Catalogue, 
No. 89, Frasier des Alpes, Duhamel, No. 7st. 2.— 
Fruit scarlet, conical ; bearing strong through the sum- 
mer and autumn, 

2. Wuire Atping. H. S. C. No. 90.—Fruit con- 
ical, white ; bearing through the summer and autumn. 
3. Rep Woop. H.S. C. No. 92; Fraisier Com- 
mun, Du. No. 1. t. 1.—Fruit scarlet, round; bearing 
in the summer only. 

4. Wuite Woop. H. S. C. No. 933; Fraisier 
Commun a fruit blanc, of the French.—Fruit white, 
round; bearing in the summer only. 


Crass Il.—Black Strawberries. 


This is not a numerous class, the Old Black Straw- 
berry being the type, and the remainder derived from 
its seeds, either impregnated by itself or by others.— 
The leaves are rugose, pale gieen, and small ; the frait 
middle sized, conical, with a neck, very dark colored 
when ripe; the seeds slightly imbedded ; the flavor 
very rich and highly perfumed.—H. T. Vol. VI. 147. 
5» Downton. Pomological Magazine, No. 52; 
Knight’s Seedling, H. T. VI. 185.—Fruit large, o- 
vate, having a neck; some of the early berries are 
cockscomb-shaped ; dark purplish scarlet. Grains 
but little imbedded. Flesh scarlet, firm. 

6. Grsp’s Seepiine Biacx. H. T. VI. 184.— 
Fruit conical, small, hairy, with a neck, dark purplish 
red. Seeds slightly imdedded in the skin. Flesh scar- 
let, firm, very high flavored. 

7- Orv Brack H. T. VI. 182; Black Beacon, 
Black Canterberry, Black Pine, Mulberry, Turkey 
Pine.—Fruit middle sized, conical, elongated and 
pointed, with a neck, hairy, very dark purplish red. 
Flesh scarlet, firm, with a buttery core, very rich, and 
high flavored. 

8. Prrmaston Buack. 


H. T. VI. 183.—Fruit 


.| middle sized, ovate, with a neck, slightly hairy, very 


dark purplish red. Seeds slightly imbedded. Flesh 
sulid, scarlet, very firm, buttery and richly flavored. 


9. Sweet Cone. H. T. VI. 186, P. M. No. 4.— 


| Fruit small, cone shaped, with a neck, hairy, bright, 


shining scarlet. Seeds prominent. Flesh firm, of a 
brighter color than the skin, hollow, very high flavored. 
Plant tender. 


Cuass IT I.—Carolina or Pine Strawberries, 


The general character of this class is to have the 
leaves almost smooth, dark green, of firm texture, and 
with obtuse serratures; the fruit large, varying from 
nearly white to almost purple; the seeds prominent, 
on a smooth surface ; the flavor sweet, and often per- 
fumed.—H. T. VI. 148. 

10. Baru Scartet. H. T. VI. 200; Bath Straw- 
berry, Devonshire, Golden Drop, Liverpool, Milne’s 
Seedling, New Bath Scarlet, North’s Seedling. —Fruit 
roundish or ovate, with a short neck, small for the class, 
scarlet. Seeds very prominent, of a dark varnished 
red. Flesh soft, with a large core, pale scarlet; and 
very coarse, withont any particular flavor. 

11. Brack Prince. H. T. VI. 203; Wilmot’s 
Black Imperial, H. T. V. 398.—Fruit middle sized, 
depressed, spherical, with a furrow in the apex, hairy, 
of a very dark violet ‘color. Seeds slightly imbedded. 





the principal difference being in the shape of the fruit, 


Skin highly polished. Flesh solid, firm, of a rich dull 
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scarlet, with a small core. Juice dark, high flavored. 

12. Broop Pine. H. S. C. No. 61.—A sub-vari- 
ety of the Old Pine, or Carolina. The scapes are 
considerable stronger ; the leaves of a darker color, 
and thicker texture, with stronger footstalks. 

13. Bosrocx. H. T. VI. 187; Beattie’s Seedling, 
Caledonian, Cone, Montague’s, New Bath, Rostock 
Pine, Vernons’ Wellington, &c.—Fruit very large, 
slightly hairy, nearly round, with a small neck, the 
largest fruit irregular swelled towards the base, termi- 

nating in an obtuse point, of a dark shining red next 
the sun, light scarlet on the other side. Seeds promi- 
nent, brown on one side of the fruit, yellow on the 
other. Flesh pale scarlet, firm, coarse, with a small 
hollow arid core, without any particular flavor. 

14. Buttock’s Bioop. H. T. VI. 199.—Fruit 
large, ovate, of a bright shining red. Seeds dark red 
on the sunny side, yellow on the other, projecting 
from a polished surface. Flesh pale red, firm, juicy, 
with but indifferent flavor. 

15. Conese. H. T. VI. 1915; North’s Large 
Scarlet, North’s Seedling, Red Chili.—Fruit apparent- 
ly compressed, nearly round, middle sized, pale var- 
nished red. Seeds brown and prominent. Flesh soft, 
light pink, with a large core, woolly; flavor indiffer- 
ent. 

16. Durcu. H. T. VI. 195.—Fruit large, round, 
ofa bright shining red. Seeds projected from a polish- 
ed smooth surface. Flesh pale red, woolly, hollow in 
the centre, with a core; fiavor indifferent. 

17. Dwarr Wuirr Carouna. H. T. VI. 206.— 
Fruit large, irregularly ovate, brownish next the sun, 
white on the oiher side, hairy. Sceds scarcely imbed- 
ded, prominent, darker than the fruit. Flesh white, 

soft, woolly, witha large core ; flavor indifferent. 

18. Exvron Seepuine. P. M. 135.—Fruit large, 
often compressed, or cockscomb-shaped, ofa rich, shi- 
ning, dark red. Seeds yellow, regularly imbedded be- 
tween ridged intervals. Flesh firm, with a small core, 
deep red, juicy, and having a sharp rich flavor. 

19. Guazep Pine. H. T. VI. 198; Knott’s Pine, 
Scayet Pine Apple.—Fruit variable in shape; the 
largest frequently appear as if compressed, but they 
are generally conical, with a neck, large, hairy, of a 
darkisk shining scarlet. Seeds prominent. Flesh pale 
scarlet, firm, with a large core ; flavor good, but infe- 
rior to that of the Old Pine. 

20. Keen’s Imperiat. H.T.II.101.t.7; Black 
Imperial, Black Isleworth, Imperial Pine, Keen’s Black 
Pine, Large Black Imperial.—Fruit very large, round- 
ish, somewhat bluntly pointed, of a very deep purplish 
red. Seeds projecting from the surface, which is shi- 
ning. Flesh not juicy, but very firm, coarse, hollow 
in the centre, with acore ; the flavor tolerable. Juice 
nothigh flavored. 

21. Keen’s Serpuine. H. T. V. 161. t. 123 P. 
M. 91; Keen’s Black Pine, Keen’s New Pine, Keen’s 
New Seedling, Murply’s Child.—Fruit very large, 
round, or ovate, some of the largest assuming a cocks 





23: Ocbd Ping, or Carouina. H. T. ¥. VI.A955 
Old Pine, P. M.-47; Barham Down, Black, i 
Cockscomb, Pine, Devonshire ; Scarlet Pine, Kew 
Pine, Large Carolina, Large Pine, Miss Gunning’s, 
North’s Seedling, Old Carolina, Old Scailet Pine, 
Pine, Regent’s Favorite, Scarlet Pine, Varnished, 
Windson Pine.—Fruit large, slightly hairy, neck of a 
uniform bright scarlet, ovate-conical, occasionally com- 
pressed, and when luxuriant, the early fruits are cocks- 
comd-shaped. Seeds slightly imbedded, Flesh pale 
scarlet, rich, and juicy, a very grateful flavor. 


MEDICAL. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 


Cholera. No. 3. 


: am aware that my ideas are singular, new, and, 
perhaps erroneous; but I believe they are correc, 
notwithstanding. In no other way, can I account for 
the extreme emaciation, I observed in the above case, 
for the difficulty in obtaining blood by venesection (or 
bleeding) so generally complained of, in cases of this 
kind ; or the amazing quantity of fluid matter ejected 
by patients laboring under this disorder. It appears 
obvious to me, that this child would not have been 
obnoxious to any of the causes mentioned by the ed- 
itors of the Journal of Health, from No. 1, to No. 6. 
They all appear to me, to be as far from the true cause 
as light is from darkness. Whence this extraordinary 
emaciation? Whence this difficulty of obtaining bleed % 
Whence the copious evacuations? I think we may 
profitably reflect more and read less; and I believe 
we shall search in vain for any rational solution of these 
difficulties, by reading our German, French and Eng- 
lish communications on this subject. _I cannot help 
thinking that a little observation and reflection is quite 
as likely to lead to a correct result, as too much reading. 
[ proceed to mention two cases more of my experience. 
About 20 years ago, I was returning fron®A‘bany, 
homeward on horse-back. I arrived at Cayuga village 
about sun-down. The weather was very warm, was 
much fatigued end very thirsty. I called for and drank 
about half a pint of strong beer which proved to’ be 
somewhat stale. I took my supper and retired to bed. 
About 4o’clock in the morning, I was attacked: with 
the usual symptoms of the Cholera, (except the ex- 
treme thirst). After suffering about two hours,t took 
about thirty drops of landanum, which checked, the 
disorder so that I reached home that day, about thirty 
miles. But, for three days after, I felt very uneasy ; 
and the disorder was evidently hanging about me. * I 
took a solution of Gum Arabic, and soine Small doses 
of rhubarb, and felt no inconvenience efterwards, 
About 16 years ago,I was seized at Bath, (from the 
same cause, that is, drinking stale strong beer) with 
usual symptoms of Cholera, attended with a distressing 
thirst. The disorder continued for about three. hours, 
increasing in violence. No words can describe. my 
distress for the last hour. I called up the landlord, and 








comd shape, of a dark purplish scarlet, slightly bairy. | had some chicken tea prepared, of which I drank a- 
Seeds little imbedded in a polished surface, Which has | bout a pint, and in two minutes afterwards, every 
usually a furrow at the apex. Flesh@irm, solid, scar- | symptom was removed. The eflect was instantaneous ; 


let, without any separable core. Juice high flavored. 


and, excepting a slight weakness, I felt. as well as ever 


22.Murserry. H.T. VI. 203; Cherokee, King,|1 had done, attended to my business all day, and in 


Mahone.—F ruit middle sized, ov ate, with a short neck, 
of a dark purplish red. Sceds imbedded slightly in 
the skin. 
the flavor but moderate. 


the evening rode sixteen miles. towards home,, and 
have never suffered any inconvenience from this dis- 


Flesh soft, coarse, red, with a long core ;| order since. I have administered this mucilaginous 
i drink in many cases since, and always with,the most 
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satisfactory results, I have somewhere read anaccount 
of a vessel, the crew of which were seized with the 
Cholera at Riga, on the Baltic. The Captain ad- 
ministered copiously and speedily, simple rice water, 
and the crew allrecovered. I shall reserve comments 
on these cases for another number. Yours dc. 
April 30, 1832. Carto. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER- 

Small Beer. 

I noticed in your paper, several communications, 
giving directions for making small beer for family use ; 
none of which meet my views of the subject. The 
following, I know from experience, will furnish a very 
pleasant beverage. Take a five gallon keg—take out 
one head, and insert a small brass cock, about three 
inches above the lower head. In this keg, put three 
quarts of wheat, rye or corn meal, ground rather coarse, 
as for stilling—on this pour about three quarts of boil- 
ing water—add a pound of honey, sugar or molasses— 
one tea-cup full of ginger or ground allspice— stir all 
intimately together, and add three gallons of water, 
heated to about 75 or 80 degrees of the thermometer. 
To this add about a quart of lively yeast. Stir it well 
together, and set it in the sun—a fermentation will 
soon ensue, and continue all day. By the next morn- 
ing, it will be settled clear, and should then be drawn 
off into bottles, corked and set away for 24 hours, when 
it will be fit for use. This, if repeated daily, will fur- 
nish a very pieasant family drink. Yours ete. 


Middlesex, May 1, 1832. R. M. W. 


4 Stilton Cheese. 


There is scarcely an article in which a greater va- 
riety of appearance and taste exists than cheese ; the 
inhabitants of almostevery valley on the face of the 
globe, make a different kind. A very good anecdote 
Jately originated in a Worcester paper, which has gone 
the rounds, of Gen. Knox, an Englishman, and oth- 
ers, who were deceived at a bourtieg house in this 
city some years ago, in a piece of cheese actually 
made in WorceSter county, but which their incredulity 
would not allow them to consider any other than the 
celebrated imported Stilton cheese. This story may 
excite a desire in some of our enterprising agricultu- 
ralists to imitate an article, which ranks so high among 
professors of gastronomy ; and we will tell them how 
we have ever understood the famous Stilton cheese is 
made. 

It is in fact cream cheese, the cream of the night’s 
milk being added to the morning’s milk, along with 
the rennet. The curd is not broken but put into a 
sieve to drain and very gently pressed ; when the 
cheese is sufficiently firm, it is put into a wooden ring 
and kept on a dry board. These cheeses are mostly 
made in Liecestershire, and weigh from six to twelve 
pounds. They are not marketable until they become 
blue and moist, which requires about two years keep- 
ing. A little wine is sometimes added to the curd, 
to bring forward the blueness earlier ; others place the 
cheese in buckets and cover them with some moist 
substance. Individuals have buried their cheeses 
separately in the shore below high water mark, to pro- 
duce the desired qualities. A thicker sort of this is 
walled Cottenham cheese.—Boston Traveller. 
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TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Zine Hollow Ware. 
In your present volume, page 155, there is an ab. 


straet of a paper read by T. Romeyn Beck, M. D, 
before the Albany Institute, on the * danger to health 










inary purposes.” The Dr. founds his objections on 
the results of experiments made by eminent chemists 
by order of the French Government, who were desir- 
ous of introducing zinc canteens in the army. As far 
as he has furnished us with their proceedings, it ap- 
pears.they only ascertained that this metal, like most 
all otlrers, is more or Jess oxidised by acids ; but he has 
not informed us whether the salts of zinc are more de- 
trimental to health than those formed from brass, cop 
per, tin and vessels daily used for culinary purposes. 
Every intelligent cook knows that almest every sub- 
stance of the least acidified nature is more or less af- 
fected by iron, brass, copper, tin, pewter, and earthen 
vessels. Apples ground in mills, the works of whieh 
are iron, will produce cider of a very black. color ; and 
apple sauce made in iron vesels is much darker than [7 
that prepared in brass kettles, and yet none but the ig- [7 
norant and timid consider it dangerous to healthte [> 
drink of the cider, or eat of the sauce. After men- 
tioning various substances that act upon zine, the Dr. 
proceeds to state on authority, that even ‘ distilled wa 
ter, kept in vessels of zinc, acquires a decided styptic 
taste.’ With equal truth may it be said, that water 
acquires a peculiar taste from being kept in earthen, 
wooden, and any kind of metallic vessels; and yet 
who, on this account, would consider himself authori 
ed to banish them from the culinary department !— 
* Even butter,’ says the Dr., ‘ heated in a zinc sauce- 
pan destroyed the polish of the vessel, and a small 
hole was formed in the bottom.’ The peculiar color 
and the polish of every new brass kettle and iron potis 
destroyed by almost every substance which is cooked 
inthem. A brass kettle, cleaned, polished, and put 
away, will soon become oxidized merely by the mois 
ture in the atmosphere ; but zinc tarnishes but slightly 
in the air. It is not possible that so intelligent and s¢i- 
entific man as Dr. Beck, should attribute the ‘ small 
hole’ to the chemical action of the butter. The aper- 
ture in the sauce pan was undoubtedly owing to some 
defect in the casting, or to the fire, as zinc melts ata 
much lower temperature than iron or brass. 

By the statement of Dr. Beck, we learn that the 
project of using zinc canteens was submitted to the 
chemists ‘ previous to introducing them.’ _ If iron ves- 
sels had been submitted to these chemists under the 
same circumstances as zinc was, it is very probable 
that a similar report would have been made. Fortu- 
nately, however, for the culinary art, the former inval- 
uable metal was first tested by the unlettered and un- 
learned cook of yore. Fortunately too, the good qual- 
ities of zinggwere first ascertained in this country, by 
going through the ordeal of actual use in the kitchen; 
and they are, I trust, so well established that the ex- 
periments of the chemist in bis laboratery can only 
serve to excite the fears of the timid. The patentee 
prior to exposing this ware for sale,daily subjected him- 
self, to the use of various substances cooked in it, for 
the purpose of testing its utility and safety. He has 
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formed trom the ware when perfectly new, and eaten 
them without experiencing unpleasant effects. He, 
and thousands of others have used zinc vessels for 
all. the purposes of the culinary art. No objections 
have come to his knowledge from any part of the Uni- 
ted States, which could not be traced to mere timidity, 
and this, in almost every instance, arising ftom the 
vessels being new. Even rice boiled with water, in 
zinc never before used, will look as though it was 
boiled with miik; but after having been used sev- 
eral times the natural color of rice and of other cul- 
inary preparations, particularly of pears, apples, and 
quinces are preserved betfer than in brass. When the 
vessel is new, there are many small particles and 
prominences, which give greater facilities to the ac- 
tion of substances coming in contact with them.— 
Zinc broken into small pieces will give out hydro- 
gen gas, when diluted sulphuric acid is poured on 
them. [Iron filings will do the same. But on a 
larger smooth surface, this acid will act but slight- 
ly either on zinc or iron. If then, so powerful an 
acid as the sulphuric acts so faintly on polished 
smooth surfaces, how is it to be expected that the 
mild and unconcentrated acids existing in vegetables 
will produce effects injurious to health? ‘The princi- 
pal acid existing in culinary preparations is the acetic : 
this, when strong aud concentrated, forms with zinc, 
the acetate of zinc, which ‘is a collyrium, and is as- 
tringent, but by no means a powerful and dangerous 
medicine. Vinegar or acetic acid acts upon lead 
and produces a very poisonous salt, but we do not 
hear of farmers having pined away, nor having met 
with sudden tragical deaths, by eating cabbage and 
vinegar from pewter plates. No one should be 
frightened simply on the assertion that a chemical 
action takes place. Chemical combinations and de- 
compositions are constantly occurring in all the oper- 
ations of nature and art; we are surrounded by 
them; we produce them, and they are produced 
upon us, under constant and various modes of mild- 
ness and violence. 

Among the recommendations of zinc ware, the 
following may serve as a specimen. Mr. Hott 
has one of the largest cooking establishment in this 
country, and Dr. Hux is very respectably known 
in the medical and scientific circles. ‘These recom- 
mendations were given last year. I have, however, 
learned from both of these gentlemen, that their opin- 
ion remains unaltered. S. F. 


New-York, May, 1832. 
To J. Westfield & Co. 


GentTLEMEN,—lI have, for some time past, in my 
establishment, made use of your Hollow Ware, manu- 
factured from Zinc, and I have no hesitation in saying, 
that they completely answer my expectations, being 
fully as durable as iron or copper, not as easily cor- 
roded by cust giving the articles cooked in them no un- 
pleasant taste, and being more beautiful in appearance, 
and much more easily cleaned than utensils manufac- 
tured from any other metal at present made use of in 
cooking apparatus, I with pleasure recommend them 
for general use, and have no doubt, that whoever will 
give them a fair trial, will find that they fully answer 
his expectations, Stepuen Hott. 
To J. Westfield & Co. 

GENTLEMEN,—With great pleasure I can assure 
you of my entire satisfaction, as to the superiority of 
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your Zinc Hollow Ware, for the purpose of the Dairy 
and Kitchen. 

The perfect preservation of miik in my diary, during 
the warmest days of the past season, induces me to give 
yours a decided preference to any others. previously 
used, and to recommend them as a happy combination 
of neatness and durability. _ Yours respectfully &c. 

A. G. Hux, 132 Fulton St., N. Y. 

October 20, 1831. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


Cougar Hunting, 
In New-York and Pennsylvania. 


It is when a Cougar has become old, and its claws, 
teeth, and energies are failing, and can no longer 
successfully follow wild animals, that it will venture 
near dwellings for food, or attack mankind. An in- 
stance of this kind occurred a few years since in the 
northern part of this State. A woman who was gath- 
ering beans from a small patch of ground in front of 
a log-house, which had just been built in an uncultiva- 
ted spot, was so teased by the barking of a small dog, 
which usually remained about the house, that she turn 
ed°around to chide and drive it away, when to her 
dismay, she saw, sitting on a large stump, a Cougar, 
which had been kept in that position by the little guar- 
dian dog, from springing at and destroying an infant, 
that was sitting on the ground within twenty feet of 
the monster. The unconscious mother had placed her 
child there, while she completed her work ;_ but on 
the discovery of the danger it wasin, ran and caught 
it up, and conveyed it to the house, and closed the 
door ; and the last she heard of the beast, was the dis- 
tant barking of the small dog, which, however, soon, 
ceased entirely. At dinner hour, the husband return- 
ed from his work, and having with him his rifle and 
large dog, (which were always his companions, when 
absent from home,) without delay went in search of 
the monster, so soon as the above circumstances 
were made known to him, and after following more 
than two miles, came up with and shot it,—and hear- 
ing nothing more of the little dog, curiosity led him to 
open the Cougar, in which he found the remains of the 
little animal which saved the life of his child. 

















Black Snakes. 


A farmer, in the vicinity of Catskill, observed in 
a field a few days ago, two large black snakes, lyin 
near each other, one of which he’ killed, the other 
making its escape. The gentleman having often 
heard that if the dead snake is not removed, the 
companion will return and lay by its side; he ac- 
cordingly (in order to ascertain the fact) was induced 
to visit the spot on the following day, where, he actu- 
ally found the live snake lying at the side of the 
dead one. Don Pepro. 





Nests of Birds. 


Most birds at certain seasons live together in pairs, 
and the union generally continues while the united et- 
forts of both are necessary in forming temporary hab- 
itations and in rearing their offspring.” Eagles and 
other birds of prey, continue their attachment for a 





much longer time, and sometimes for life. The nests 
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of birds are constructed with so much art as to baffle the 
utmost exertion of human ingenuity to imitate them. 
The mode of building, the materials they make use of, 
as well as the situation they select, are as various as 
the different kinds of birds, and are all admirably a- 
dapted to to their several wants and necessities. Birds 
of the same species collect the same materials, arrange 
them.in the same manner, and make choice of similar 
situations, for fixing the place of their temporary a- 
bodes. Wherever they dispose themselves, they always 
take care to be accommodated with a shelter, and if a/! 
natural one does not offer itself, they very ingeniously 
make a covering of a double row of leaves, down the 
slope of which the rain trickles without entering into 
the little opening of the nest that lies concealed below. 
In forming the nests, they make uSe of dry wood, bark, 
thorns, reeds, thick hay and compact moss, as a foun- 
dation, and on this, as a first layer, they spread and | 
fold ia a round form, all the most delicate materials, 
as down, wool, silk, spider’s webs, feathers and other 
light substances, adapted for the purpose for which | 
they are intended, and to the climate in which the nest 
is situated. Thus, the ostrich in Senegal, where the 
heat is excessive, neglects lier eggs during the day, but 
sits on them during the night. At the cape of Good 
Hope, where the heat is less, the ostrich, like other 
birds, sits upon her eggs, both day and night. In 
countries infested with monkies, many birds, which in 
other climates, build in bushes, and clefts of trees, 
suspend their nests upon slender twigs, and thus elude 
the utmost art of their enemies. In all cases we may | 
observe, without entering into particulars, that the. 
architecture of tue nests of each species seems to be | 
adapted to the number of eggs, the temperature of the | 
climate, or the respective dimensions of the little ani-) 
mal’s body. Small birds whose eggs are generally 
numerous, make their nests warm, that the animal 
beat may be equally diffused, but the larger species are 
less solicitous in this respect. The smaller tribes also, 
that live upon fruit and corn, and are often regarded as 
unwelcome intruders upon the labors of man, use every 
caution to conceal their nestsfrom the eye, while the 
only solicitude of the great bird is to render their refuge | 
inaccessible to wild beasts and vermin. 








TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. | 

Natura History.—King Solomon, who flourished 
about a thousand years before the Christian era, knew 
something, as we learn, of plants and of animals, for he | 
spoke or wrote of trees (plants), we are told, from the! 
cedar that abounds in Lebanon even to the hyssop that} 
springs out of the wall; and he spoke also of beasts, | 
and of fowls, and of reptiles and fishes. He seems! 
however, to have had no regular system with regard to | 
either of these subjects ; or if he had ove, itis lost to the 
world. Posterity have derived but little advantage 
from all his labors in Natural History. It remained 
for the immortal Linnzeus, who was born in Sweden, 
in 1707, to reduce that subject to a regular system. 
This system, it is true, has since been very much 
altered, and, in many cases, quite new modeled; but 
still he is considered as the father of the science in 
question. 

Jussieu, the second, of France, taking advantage of 
what his uncle had done in the department of Botany, 
who, in 1759, published the outlines of a natural 


method by which plants may be conveniently ar- 











ranged, improved that method, and gave: it, or some- 
thing like -it, again to the public in 1789; and this 
latter is the system that is generally quoted as being 
that of Jussieu. It has since been much improved, and 
adopted by many of the greatest botanists we have. 
ANCIENT LEARNING.-—Moses who gave laws to the 
Israelites in the wilds of Arabia, about 1491 years be- 
fore the Christian era, is said to have heen versed in 
all the learning of Egypt; and that learning is suppos- 
ed to have been considerable. Much of it, the writer 
in question exhibits. His short account of creation is 
good. What can be more sublime than the simple 


;averment that Gop said; let there be light, and there 


was light? or what more appropriate to the occasion, 
than the mudest expression, that in the beginning, God 
created the heavens and the earth 2? 

He speaks of many plants and animals, and shows 
that he knew considerable about them. He calls the 
hare a ruminating animal; and, in fact, it does rumin- 
ate occasionally, if observers tell true with regard to it. 
_. Pune Boa.—lI was incorrect last week in saying that 
the live snake in Mr. Peale’s museum, was, the 
Boa constrictor. It is not a Boa of the system I adopt, 
but a Coluber. The Coluber is distinguished from 
the Boa by having the shields under the tail divided ; 
and from the Natrix, (striped snake) by having anal 
hooks. More of this anon; and something, perhaps, 


‘of the live Chamelion which is now to be seen in Mr. 


FRANKLIN. 
I ALTACE: 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Irish Scenery. 

Traveling in England, awakens less of the spring 
of dramatic.interest—will engage the passions less than 
traveling in Ireland, where the dark bleak bog and moor 
contrast with the vivid green of her beautiful fields ; 
the lofty mountains, the Jess undulating hills, and se- 


P’s Museum. 











_questered vallies—the intermixture of severest sterility, 


with tracts of pasturage, which in its native strength 
of production, fattens an ox to an acre—the wild woods 
too scantily relieve the heathery sides of the mountains ; 
the clear and sparkling streams, the generally respect- 
able, and often noble rivers, pastoral all; and the nu- 
merous lakes, divers and multiform in size and shape 
and beauty,cast over the surface of Ireland. Then the 
Danish rafts or forts crowning almost every eminence ; 
the relics of old chapels, mocking calculation of their 
dates, and surrounded by the tumuli of a race who 
seem destined never to find repose but in death; the 
round towers equally mocking antiquarian conjecture 
of their uses ; the proud monastic ruins, that relatively 
to the state of society, still proclaim the gorgeous tem- 
poralities of the Church before the period of the Re- 
formation, and in the rich and happy choice of their 
sites, tell of the superior wealth, power and greatness of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood through all its orders. 
At various points of view, the high lonely castle, and 
quadrangular towers, within whose strong and gloomy 
walls, the rude Chiefs or Toparchs: of ancient days 
lived in reciprocal fear and hatred, snatching their 
physical injoyments from the steeled grasp of danger, 
and maintaining their feverish and hazardous existence 
—their constantly disputed and barbarous dominion, by 
international warfare. Such memorials of the barbaric 
ages, can scarcely be said to meet the eye of a traveler 
in England. 

It is now nearly three centuries since Spencer the 
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poet lived and wrote. He bore evidence of the natural 
beauties of Ireland, in his day. Its topographical as- 
pect he thus describes: ‘“* And sure it is yet a imost 
beautiful and sweet country as any under heaven, being 
stored throughout with many goodly rivers, replenished 
with all sorts of fish most abundantly, sprinkled with 
very many sweet islands and goodly lakes like inland 
seas, that will carry even ships upon their waters, 
adorned with goodly woods, even fit for building 
houses and shijss, so commodiously as that if some 

rinces of the world had them, they would soon hope 
to be lords of all the seas, and ere long of all the world.” 
The rivers and lakes remain in spite of their proprie- 
tors; but for the most part, the woods have disappear- 
ed before the advances of modern luxury and extrava- 
gance. There are stil], however, many districts where- 
in the bold and continuous woods delight the eye of 
the traveller for miles together. Whoever follows the 
course of the Suere, as I have from “‘sweet Clonmel” 
to “ rich Waterford,” as they are named by Spencer, 
will see even yet, maugre the devastations of the age, 
the mountains clothed from their bases to their lofty 
summits, with trees, chiefly of the monarch oak, view- 
ing themselves, Narcissus-like, in the mirror of the 
beauteous Suere ; those on the immediate bank, dipping 
their pendent branches in her clear and full flowing 
waters. Magic powers of mental association, that fill 
up the wide and deep spaces of time, and bring to the 
heart and memory of age, the rush of juvenile feeling 
and circumstances! I cannot name Clonmel, and the 
vautiful Suere, and not live again over the days of my 
boyhood. Reader, make it your own case. I went 
to school there.—Where is my kind master, honest 
Tom Cheytor the Quaker who mingled in our sports 





as a boy, yet never compromised his authority and his 
duty as a preceptor ; who was obeyed more through | 
love than fear and who even ia fear was’ beloved 2 | 
Where is he? Long laid in a grave which could not| 
entomb the memory of his worth! Where are my| 
school-fellows? Ah! that is a question nearer home! | 
Iknow not that there live one dozen out of fifty who; 
buzzed in the school-room, and shouted in the play- | 
ground. I know not if there are three individuals whose | 
crispy locks of youth are turned to gray, who care one 
straw whether all the rest be living or dead! how the 
living fare or how the dead died! Such is the world. 

I cannot forget that there first flashed on my soul, 
the lightning of a Curran’s eloquence, Duquery’s calm- 
er ailvocacy, Toler’s precision of language, Scott’s 
impudence, Bully Egan’s fierce aspect and stormy en- 
ergy, who indeed was wont to 

“ tear a passion to tatters ;” 

and more than all, and above all, Barry Yelverton, 
afterwards Lord Avonmore, certainly the greatest man 
of his day. Where are they all? Gone! gone! gone ! 

More southerly still, there are the noble woods which 
fringe the banks of the blackwater, the Prime charms 
of the scenery of Lismore; those of Shillela, in the 
county of Wicklow; are identified with the pugnacity 
of the [rish character. Wicklow! beautiful county ! 
Who, that has visited the Eden of Ireland, can refuse 
to it, the application of the following description of the 
“ Fairy Queen.” 

“ Fresh shadows fit the shroud from sunny ray ; 





Fair lawns to take the sun in season due ; 

Sweet springs in which a thousand nymphs did play; 
Soft rumbling brooks, that gentle slumbers drew ; 
High-reared mounts, the Jands about to view; 


omuatentienti 


Low-looking dales disloigned from common gaze ; 

Delightful bowers, to solace lovers true ; 

False Isbyrinth, fond runners eyes to daze 3 

All which, by Nature Made, did Nature’s self 

amaze.” 

Let no Euglishman, who visits Dublin in summer, 
and who has three days to spare and five pounds in his 
pocket, incur the reproach of not having seen the 
county of Wicklow, from Enniskery to Rathdrum. 
He will find on the road, moral points of contemplation 
for his mind, as weil as the beautiful and picturesque 
in nature to delight his eye. LEnuiskery is not only 
one of the handsomest,if not the most handsome village 
in Ireland, but also the happiest industry, sobriety, 
religious feelings, and. necesarily, peace are in_ its 
dwellings. And the demeanor and character of the 
people scarcely permit one to believe that he is in 
[reland. The town of Bray is but three miles from 
Enniskery—the parishes join.—Blackwood’s Mag. 





VeGcetTaTion.—We are told by a Dr. Lidderdale, in 
an English work, that apples froma young apple tree, 
growing ina field of turnips, contract in their growth, 
much of the taste and flavor of a turnip. This fact, 
in the writer’s opinion, seems to prove that living veg- 
etables take in very much of their nourishment by ab- 
sorption, over the whole surface of the vegetables. It 
is more probable in our view of the circumstance, that 
the turnip taste may have been contracted by the ap- 
ples falling from the tree and lying in contact with the 
turnips growing beneath. 


Use or Horse-Cuesnut.—If the value of this nut 
was more generally understood, it would not be suffered 
to rot and perish without being turned to any account, 
as at present. The Horse-Chesnut contains a sapona- 
cious juice, very useful, not only in bleaching, but in 
washing linens and other stuffs. The nuts must be 
peeled and ground, and the meal-of twenty of them, is 
sufficient for ten quarts of water; and either linens or 
woolens may be washed with the infusion, without any 
other soap, as it effectually takes out spots of alt 
kinds. The clothes should, however, be afterwards 
rinsed in spring water. The same meal, steeped in 
hot water and mixed with an equal quantity of bran, 
makes a nutritious food for pigs and poultry. 


Hocs.—The Chinese have a proverb, that “ every 
gentleman in China works for his living except the 
hog.” We make him work in Illinois. When a chim- 


| ney is to be built, or a cabin to be daubed, a hole is 


dug in the earth, of sufficient dimensions, and water 
poured into it—the hogs are then called, and a few 
grains of corn thrown into the hole, when the hogs 
plunge in and soon prepare the lump of clay for the 
hand of the dauber.— Western Ploughboy. 


PRESERVATION oF IRon FRoM Rust.—A mastic or 
covering for this purpose, proposed by the Societe 
d’Encouragement, at Paris, is as follows ; eighty parts 
of pounded brick, passed through a silk sieve, are mixed 
with twenty parts of litharage , the whole is then rub- 
bed up by the muller with linseed oil, so as to forma 
thick paint, which may be diluted with spirits of tur- 
pentine, well cleaning the iron before it is applied. 
From an experience of two years, upon locks exposed 
to the air, and covered daily with salt water, after 
being coated twice with this mastic, the good effects of 
the preparation have been thoroughly proved. 
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Tutirs.—This is the season for the floral devel- 
opement of the graceful, the gay, and the brilliant yet 
ephemeral tulip. Mr Kinnersly’s collection of this flow- 
er, on the Sth Avenue,corner of 35th street, affords one 
of the richest displays of the flowering tribes. On the 
19th inst. we visited his garden, when his tulips were 
in the height of their beauty and splendor. One bed, 


about 100 feet long, and consisting of upwards of 


1000 plants, and apparently near as many varieties, 
under an awning, and surrounded by a very neat walk, 
presented a most gratifying sight. ‘There were two 
other beds of nearly the same length. ‘This collec- 
rion of polyanthuses is large, and very beautiful. 

We hope the time will soon come when every vil- 
lage in our country will contain one or more amateur 
florists, who will by the display of nature’s beauties, 
increase the taste tor them. Mr. Kinnersly’s 
tulips alone, are probably worth more than $1000. A 
little attention and time given to the culture of flow- 
ers would amply repay the expense, which any indi- 
vidual might prudently incur. The plan of selling 
should be adopted in preference to giving them 
away,ever. by those who are willing to make a sacrifice 
to increase the taste. 

A collection of very beautiful and choice varieties 
of tulips may be seen at Mr. Wm. Neace’s, in Fifth 
Street, near the Bowery, N. Y. 


Garpenine Operations ror Junr.—Ground oc- 
cupied with early crops of lettuce, radishes &c., will 
answer admirably for late beets and carrots, partic- 
ularly if it was well manmed. _ Care should be taken 
to prevent weeds from going to seed. If the weather 
is dry, fréquent hoengs &c., will promote the growth 
Kidney beans, particularly the later varie- 
If your beets do not 


of plants. 
ties, may be planted this month. 
appear well, seed may be sown any time this month, 
in good mellow soil. Do the same with: broccoli, cauli- 
flower and cabbage. Soot, tobacco-dust, ashes and 
lime should be used. Celery, cabbage and cardoons, 
for summer use, should be transplanted. Cucumbers 
may be planted. For a general crop of endive, seeds 
may be sown this month. Indian corn for eating green, 
may be planted during the whole of the month; also 
peas for succession crops; they should be soaked in 
water several hours. Potatoes too, should be planted. 
Hop vines should be conducted to the poles, and after 
‘arriving at the top, the ends should be nipped off, to 
srengthen the stems. Pumpkins, black radish, ruta- 
baga seed should be put in well prepared ground. Cut 
off the tendrils and useless shoots of grape vincs. 
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DisinrecTine AND Puriryine AGents.—The sea. 
son is approaching, when every farmer and house. 
keeper should procure the chlorides of lime and soda, 
A small quantity dissolved in water, will serve to purify 
apartménts of the sick, and render every place where 
vegetable or animal matter is accumulated, perfectly 
healthy. Perfect cleanliness, and the frequent use of 
these salts, will preserve many a family from sickness, 
and save much suffering and expense. Fifty cents wil] 
buy sufficient for a house-keeper for the whole of the 
hot months. 


SUPPORTING LARGE TREES.—George Stafford, in the 
Horticultural Register, gives the following method of 
supporting newly planted trees of a large size. Afier 
the tree is put in the hole, three pieces of wood are 
placed around the stem of the tree, at a proper distance, 
in the form of a triangle. A stake, having a hook, is 
driven at each angle, where the sticks cross eachother, 
firmly securing and supporting the roots of the tree. | 

Grounp Lime-Stone.—In a letter to the editor of 
the Bucks county Intelligencer, Prof. Eaton of Troy, 
speaks of common unburned limestone, as being usej 
quite extensively as a manure, instead of quick lime, 
He states that four times the quantity of the former, 
is required to produce effects equal to those of the 
latter, the third year, but will continue to operate on 
the soil for fifty years. 

Frorat Exuisition.--The New-York Horti- 
cultural Society intend to have a public exhibition of 
flowers, early in June. The premipms will not be con- 
fined to the members, but all who choose, can exhibit 
as competitors. Niblo’s Garden has been designated 
as the place of exhibition. 

Peacu Trees.—An intelligent farmer of Brush- 
wick, informs the editor of the Long Island Star, that 
the application of common salt to the roots of his peach 
trees, has had a good effect in keeping the miller from 
depositing its eggs on the bark, and promoting the 
growth of the fruit and the tree. 


Srrawserries.—The Baltimore Patriot of Wed- 
nesday, the 16th inst., states there had been that mor- 
ning a good supply of strawberries in the Baltimore 
market. They have also made their appearance in 
Philadelphia. 

Tue Season at QuEBec.—The Quebec Gazette 
of the 9th of May, informs us, that no sowing has yet 
been done in that vicinity. The snow still lies along 
the fences and in the woods about two feet deep. Gar- 
dening has hardly commenced. Some potatoes were 
however put in the ground in the new settlements on 
the south shore, the preceeding week; and it is thought 
that wheat sowing will not be general before the 14th 
inst. After the 20th it is generally considered too late 
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to sow wheat, {at that place,) and the chance of a good 
crop is diminished by the late period of sowing.—— 
Great distress prevails throughout the district for want 
of fodder, for the cattle. Hay is selling from 20 to 
95 dollars per 100 bundles of 16 pounds each. Many 
horned cattle, and sheep have died for want of proper 
food and by disease, 

Tur Season AT Sprincrieip.—Peach trees, it is 
stated, were in blossom at Springfield, Mass. on the 
9th inst., which is eighteen days later than last year 
The trees which were thought to have been greatly 
injured by the severity of the past winter, are now 
putting out Juxuriantly, and bid fair to survive the 
shock. 
> OnservaTION.—We would remind farmers, that this 
is the season to make observations, to reflect on the 
operations of nature, to lay up a store of facts to ru- 
minate and to digest during the leisure moments of win- 
ter. But without the practice of writing down thoughts, 
occurrences, facts and operations, the mind will have 
a very few additional subjects of consideration. 


Price or Hounps.—Thirty years ago Sir Richard 
Puleston sold his to the Duke of Bedford for 700 
guineas, and 15 years since, Mr. Cubit’s were sold 
to Lord Middleton for 1,200 guineas. A well known 
good pack will, in these times bad as they are, com- 
mand a thousand guineas. Those of Mr. Warde, 
Lord Tavistock, Mr. Nichols, and Sir Richard Sutton 
have been sold for that sum within the last few years. 
But a very short time since Mr. Osbaldeston sold ten 
couples of hounds for the same sum to Lord Middle- 
ton, and we have reasons to believe he has hounds in 
his kennel for which he would not take 200 guineas 
a piece.— Quarterly Review. 


Mice 1n THE Meapows.—The Northampton (Mass. ) 
Courier says ;—We are told that the short tailed field 
mouse, has made destructive ravages iu the meadows. 
Whole acres are ploughed up, the roots of the grass de- 
stroyed, and the trees, where there happens to be any, 
are divested of their bark, in a most workmanlike 
manner. In consequence of the snow falling before 
the soil froze, they formed habitations above ground, 
and have multiplied in prodigious numbers during the 
past winter, in proportion as three to one in ordinary 
seasons. ‘These mice are usually foud for foxes, 
the weasel, the long-tailed mouse, and often,when_pro- 
vision is scarce,eat each other with avidity. They 
are often most destructive tu fields and fruit-trees, 
eating up every thing around them, existing in such 
prodigious numbers,as to defy all possible precautions. 
should the meadows not be inundated this spring, 
and the mass of them drowned, we fear their ravages 
will be seriously felt, by our frugal husbandmen, the 
ensuing summer. 


Tue Curcuttio.—S. P. Hildrith of Marietta, Ohio, 
gives the following statement in the N. E. Farmer: 
{ made numerous experiments, the last season, for 
protecting the fruit of my plum trees from the depre- 
dations of the “* Curculio,” that feeble, but irresistible 
enemy to all horticulturists. One was to suspend small 
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under the branches of the tree.. To these they paid 
no attention, but deposited their eggs in the fruit not 
an inch from the rags. Another tree was sprinkled 
frequently with soap suds mingled with sulphur, bat 
with little better success. On athird tree which grew 
near a shed, a mixture of equal parts of fine flour of 
sulphur, and wood soot, was scattered from a sieve, 
over the leaves and fruit, when they were moist with 
dew or wet with a shower—this proved a complete 
protection. The fruit was not attacked by the little 
destroyer, but attained nearly its full size, and began 
to change its color for ripening. I had calculated on 
the fine eating we should have shortly, when, lo, a 
new calamity appeared in the form of numerous cracks 
and fissures, first appearjng in the upper surface of the 
fruit, and. in a few days, spreading to the stem. and 
exuding the gum of the tree in small drops, they rot- 
ted and fell to the earth, without affording*me a single , 
ripe one. The trees were the Orleans plum, and blue 
gage. The application had no influence in causing the 
cracks, as the same thing happened to some branches 
which were covered with millinet, and to which none 
of the powder was applied. It must arise from an 
exuberance of sap, produced by a soil tuo rich for the 
healthy growth of the plum. It does best in a poor, 
hard soil, while mine is rich and mellow. It is the 
same with the pear tree. The only healthy trees within 
my knowledge, are growing on a poor, clayey, or dry, 
gravelly soil. 


BRIGHTON MARKET. 
Monpay, May 14, 1832. 

At Market this day 251 Beef Cattle, 8 pairs Work-* 
ing Oxen, 26 Cows and Calves, 18 Sheep, and 145 
Swine. E 

Beer Cattie.—The market to day for Beef was 
rather quicker. and perhaps a little better. We quote 
extra at $6 a 6,25; prime at 6; good at 5,75; thin 
atd5a 5,50. 

Workinc Oxen.—Several sales were effected, but 
we could not obtain the price. ' 

Cows anp Catves.—We noticed sales at $19, 21 
25, 29, and 30. 

Sueer.—-Those at market were a lot of fine cosset, 
wethers, and were taken at about $9 each. 

Swine.—Prices continue high. A lot of 67 fat 
hogs were taken at ¢4,60 per hundred ; 5 3-4 ¢ was 
refused for a small lot of shoats, half barrows. A few 
were retailed at 6 eents for sows and 7 ¢ for barrows 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Monpay, May 21st, 1832. 

450 head of cattle were in the market this day, but 
the quality was rather inferior. Sales were very brisk, 
and all were sold before 2 o’clock. Prime Cattle sold 
at $8 ; aconsiderable quantity of fair at $7 1-2, and 
inferior at $6 1-2 a 7. 

Ccws aNnp caLves.—Cows and Calves are in de- 
mand and sales pretty brisk. A few very prime sold 
as high as $45 ; prime $38 a 42; good $32 a36 ; 
fair $26 a 30; inferior to middling $22 a 30. 78 
head were sold in the whole. 

Sueer.—Very few in market and no sales effected 
worth quoting. 

SwiNneE.—150 head were sold at the Lower Bull’s 
Head, at from 4 to 4 1-2 cents. 

Hay anp straw—is rather on the decline. Hay 
is now selling at from 81a 94 cents ; Strawat 4 1-2 





bunches of rags, dipped in Senzca oil and sulphur, 


a 5 cents. 
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NEW-YORK WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT, sIAY 21, 1892, 


—— 





ASHES first sort, 100 lbs. 


l’ots, 1831 450 a 
Pearls, 470 a 500 
BEESW AX, duty 15 per cent. ad val. 
White, lb. 44 a. 45 
Yellow a 20 
BRISTLES, duty 3 cents per lb. 
Russia, first sort, lb. 60 a 70 
common 20 a 40 
American 15 a 50 
CANDLES, 
Mould, tallow, Ib. a 13 
Dipped, do. li} a 12 
3l a 32 


Sperm 
CLOVERSEED, Ib. 9h a 
COAL, ie cents per bushel.¢ | 


Liver chal. 10 a 

Scotc 10 a 

Sidney & Bridgeport 10 a 

Albion a 

Virginia 675 a 10 

Anthracite, ton 10 a 
COFFEE, duty 1 cent per ro 

Cuba. lb. a 13 

Brazi. : 2 a 13 

Porto Rico 13 a 14 

Laguira 124 a 134 

St. Domingo 12 a 124 

Java 13 a 00 


Jamaica a 
COTTON, duty 3 cents per Ib. 


New-Orleans, lb. 104, a 13 
Upland 84a 114 
Alabama a 
Tenessee a 
COTTON BAGGING, duty 5 cents per 
uare yard. 
Senn, i 13 a 17 
Flax 12 a 16 
Do. American 19 a 21 


DOMESTIC GOODS, 


3-4 brown Shirtings, 7 2 84 
3-4 light do. 5 a 7 
7-8 brown do. 83 a 10 
Bleached do. 7 a 10 
S. I. do. do. 12 a 18 
4-4 brown Shectings 8a 12 
5-4 do. do. 124 a 15 
4-4 bleached do. ll a 18 
5-4 do. do. 13 a 16 
Calicoes, blue, yd. 10 a 
Do. fancy 16 a 20 
Plaids 8a 14 
Stripes, fast colors 9a 14 
Fustians 13 a 19 
Satinets 42 a 1 30 
3-4 Checks 8 a 10 
4-4 do. ll a 18 
Cotton Yarn No 5 

10, lb. 24 a 
Do. do. No. ll a 14 a 25 
Do. do. No. 15 a 95 


And rise 1 cent per No. 
Sattinet warps 30 a 32 
FEATHERS, duty 15 per cent ad = 
Live, Foreign, lb. 14 a 


American 35 a 374 
—— duty, Salmon pickled, $2 per bbl. 


sha OF pat. 18 Ibe. 


Dry‘ ry Cod, cwt. a 
; 50 a 2 
Pookie’ Cod, bbl. 325 a 375 
Salmon 12 a 13 
Smoked do, lb. 14 a 
Mackarel. No. 1, bbl. 5 50 a 
No. 2, 412a 
No. 3, 269 a 287} 
Shad, Conn, mess 950 a0 
Herrings a 275 


smoked, box 50 a 90 
FLAX, duty $50 per ton 
Russia, Ib. a 
Amcrican a 











*LOUR AND MEAL, 


N. Y. superfine, bbl. 5 

Troy 5 37, a 

W ae Canal a 

Ohio via do. a 

Philadelphia a 
a 
a 


ao 


Baltimore, Howard-st. 
Richmond City Mills 


Do. Country 5 a 
Alexandria & G’town, 5 a 
Fredericksburg 5 124 a 
Petersburg § 25 a 
Scratched and fine 5 124 a 
Middlings, fine 475 a 
Rye Flour 4123 a 
Indian Meal ~~ O96 « 
Do. do., hhd. 13 50 a 
GRAIN 
Ww heat, N. River bush. 1 06 a 
Do. Genesce a 
Do. Virginia 106 a 
Do: N. Carolina 1 a 
Rye Northern 70 a 
Corn Yellow North 56 a 
White, L. Island 

and Jersey 58 a 
Southern a 
Oats South and _—. a 
Peas white dry 7 bush, ! a 
black eyed oa” a 


Beans, tce. 7 bush. 50 a 
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9 
HEMP, ‘duty on Russia pA per ton, Ma- 
nilla 15 per ct. ad val. yarns 5 cents 


per lb. 
Russia, ton 220 a 230 
Manilla 240 a245 
Sisal a 
American dew rot 150 a 
Yarns, Kentucky, lb. 9a 


HIDES, "duty free. 


La PL. and Rio G. Ib. 15 a 
Brazil te 
Do. wet salted 7 & 
Oronoco 134 a 
W. I. and Southern li a 
Ss. Am. horse, prece 1 55 a 
HONEY, duty 15 per ct. ad val. 
Havana, gal, 46 a 
HOPS, 
First sort, 1831. lb. 15 a 
Second sort 13 a 


ad val. 
Juniper Berries lb, 2 a: 
LEATHER, 

Sole, oak Ib. 23 a 
Do. Hemlock 20 a 
Do. Damaged 127° a 
Dressed, Upper, side 175 a 
Undressed do. 150 a 
LUMBER, Yard selling ptices. 

Boards N. River M.ft. a 
Do. Eastern Pine 51°: a 
Do. Albany do. pee. lé6a 


Plank, Geo. do. 


Staves, W.O. Pipe,M.58 a 
Hhd. 36 a 

Bbl. 29 a 

R. O. hd. 27 «(a 
Heading, W. O. 54 a 
Hoops 25 a 
Scantling, Pine 15 a 
Do. Oak 20 a 
Timber Oak sq.ft. 20a 
Do. Geo. yellow pine po a 


7 Cypress M. 3! 
Pine 


Martinique & Guadal. 26 a 


English Islands 7 «(Oa 
Havana and Matanzas 24a 
Trinidad Cuba 29. a 
New-Orleans a 


Aft. a 3 


bdl. 2 50 a 3 
MOL ASSES, duty 5 cents per gal. 


1¢ 
1% 
48 


22 
20 


“a 


25 


623 | 


27 
26 
31 


Ne te oe 


‘PORTER AND CIDE R, duty in casks 


MUSTARD, duty 30 —— 


English Ib. 25 a 
Do. in bottles,doz. 125 a 
American Ib. 20 a 
Do. in bottles doz. 75 a 
OIL, 
Linseed, American $0 a 


iOSNABU RGS, duty 15 aad cent, 


Osnaburgs, yard Sia 


PLASTER PARIS, duty free. 


Plaster Paris, ton 4 62 a 
15, in botules 20 ce nts pe r gal, 
Porter, London, doz. 2 
American 
Cider, draught, bbl, 
Do. bottled, box, doz. 


to 


a 
1 a 
175 al 
2 a 


|PROVISIONS, 


le 


| 
| 
| 


} 


JUNIPER BERRIES, duty 15 per cent 


Beef, mess, bbl. 875 a 
prime § 25 -a 
cargo 4 a 
Butter, N. Y. dairy, Ib. a 
shipping a 
Philad. a 
Hogs lard 64a 
Pork, mess, bbl. 13 a 
prime 10 50 a 
cargo a 
Cheese, Am. lb, 5a 
Hams, Virginia, 10 a 
Northern 10 a 

RAGS, duty free. 
Forcig: 4a 
Country 3 a 

RIC E, 

tice, 100 ibs. 325 a 


SALT, duty 15 cts, per 56 Ibs. 


T urks Island bush 46 a 
Isle of May. a 
St. Ubes, a 
Cadiz. 45 a 
Lisbon 45 a 
Liverpool ground, 40 a 
blown a 
do. sack, 225 a 

SOAP, duty 4 cents per Ib. 
New- York, brown, Ib 5 a 
Castile a 

iSPIRITS, 

Run, N. O. ist proof, 40 
Do. N. Eng. Ist proof 36 
Gin, country 40. 
V vhiskey, Rye 32 
Cider Biandy 40 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
} 
| 





| WOOL, duty 4 cents per Ib. and 5 


SUGARS, duty brown, 3, white dgel 


4, refined, 10 to 12 cents aw 
British Island Ib. 


St. Croix ? 
New-Orleans 6 
Havana, white 9 
brown 6 
Muscovado 7 

Porto Rico 6 
Brazil, white 7 
brown, 7 
Manilla, brown 8 
Lump 12 
Loaf 14 

SUMAC, duty 12 per cent. 

Sicily, ton 75 
Tries te 50 
American 35 


TALLOW, duty 1 cent per Ib. 


Foreign, Ib. 
American a 


cent. ad val. 


Merino, and Saxony, Ib. 50 

Do, pulled a 

Common, washed 

Pulled, spinning 40 

Lambs, Ist qnality 48 
2d do 38 
3d do 28e 
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EST & LORING’S NEW IMPROVED PA-! 
WV text BALANCES,—So constructed that a Small 
Beam will weigh an immense draught with one 20th, part of 
the Pea-weight formerly used on Learborn’s Patent. Balance, 
with perfect correctness. As the Notching isdone by Ma: 
chinery it admits of no variation. All ordersleft at the lac 
tory 33 Eidredge-street, will be strictly attended to. 

New-York Nov. 1, 1831 


FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 


The subscriber has just received by late arrivasl 
from ENGLAND and FRANCE, an extensive 
collection of Garden, Field aud Flower Seeds—a 
muug the former are the first sorts of Cabbage Seeds, as Early 
York, Early May, Battersea, Sugarloaf,Xc.; White aud puryle | 
Cape Brocoli; Early and late Cauliflowers; many varieties | 
of Early Peas, Beans, Early Frame Radish, Early Lettuce, 
and in short, with the addition of the various sorts of seeds, | 
grown especially for the subscriber in our own country, ren- | 
ders his assortment full“and cumplete, are the growth of 1831, | 
and of such quality as he can without fear, warrant. To those | 
making Hot Beds, nothing is more essential than vigorous| 
fresh seeds, and as the season for this business is at hand, he | 
invites ealls.” 

Also French Lucerne, white Dutch Clover, White Italian 
Mulberry Seed, genuiue Mangel Wurtzel, Yellow Locust, 
Kuta Baga, & Field Turnip Seeds, well worth the attention 
of farmers. 


Also, garden tools, books on gardening, agriculture, horti- 
culture, floriculture, &c. ; also, a Manuel, containing inform~ 
ation respecting the growth of the Mulberry Tree with suita 
ble directions forthe cultnre of Silk—-in three parts, with col- 
ored engravings. By John Cobb, A. M. ; published by | 
direction of His Excellency Gov. Lincoln, agreeable to a re- 
solve of the Legislature of Massachusetts. Price 50cents. 

W. THORBURN’S Seed Store, 
347 N. Market-st. (opposite the Post Office.) 

N. B. Catalogues may be had at the Store or sent for by 
mail, (letters post paid) and will be forwarded as directed. 

[> Sabscriptions andadvertisementsreceived for the New- 
York Farmer.—Albany, March 3, 1832. 15m 

















BISHOP’S EARLY DWARF PROLIFIC 


PEAS. 
In 1828, this pea was first introduced to the | 
gardens in the neighborhood of London theywere | 
first originated in Scotland by a practical Garden- | 
er of the name of Bisuop, in the year 1827. So} 
great a rep ttation had they obtained in the neighbourhood of | 
London, that they were readily sold for one guinea a pint. Its 
peculiar excellencies are, its great productiveness, equaling, 
if not surpassing any var‘eties hitherto knawn ; its earliness, 
and its remarkable dwarf habit, seldom attaining, even in the 
best soils, the height of 12 inches, which of itself would make 
it a most valuable acquisition—more especially for small gar- 
dens. They should be planted two or three inches apart in 
the rows, as from their dwarfishness and spreading habits they | 
do not do su well if sewn closer, hence it is obvious there will | 
be a great saving of seed, as a pint of these will go as far as 
two or three quarts of any other: they commence bloooming | 








when not three inches high, bear must abundantly and are | 
very fine eating; if planted weekly a constant succession of 
green Peas might be obtained all the Summer and Autumn, | 
as from the habit of their growth they appear better calcu!a- | 
ted to withstand the heat ofan American Summer, than any | 
variety we are acquainted with. In 1829, we gave these Pose} 
a fair trial, and find there is ncthing in their character as sta- 
ted above but what is correet. We have afew bushels on 
hand, both American and Eaglish growth of 1831, price 75cts. 
per quart, but a very liberal discount to those who purchase to 
sellagain. Persons at a distance re aitting the cash by letter 
will receive them by any conveyance they may designate 
G. THORBURN & SONS, 67 Liberty -street. 
P. S. On hand,—Early Washington, Frame, Charlton 
Hotspur. Petersburgh, Nimble Dick, &c. which, may be 
lanted the first week in March; also, Dwarf Prolific, Dwarf 
mperial Waterloo, matehless, Lady’s Finger, Knights Mar- 
rows, Tall and Dwarf Sugar, Blue Prussian, Marrowfats, &c- 
for later planting. 
Just eceived, 2,000 Scotch Goosberry Bushes, $2,50 per 
dozen, and some very superior White Mustard Seed, for 
medicine. m15 tf 








se — = = > 
eA AVID C. NORTON will be happy to sup- 

aye ply any who may want Plum Trees of good 
F” kinds, from his Nursery at Lansingburgh, which 
Pie Will be found achoice collection of Forest Trees, 
and also many excellent Fruit Vrees. Jan 31. 


















Set, has on DISHLEY AND COTS-« 
eee WOLD SENEP--FOR SALE AND TO 
LET The subscriber has a few choice im- 
proved Dishley Ewes for sale, together with 
‘ Rams, either for sale orto be let fcr the season 
Also, three or four imported Rams, (by the William Byrneg 
packet ship, fram Liverpool, England, in September last.) of 
the full b!ood Cotswold breed, of superior symetry and qua’- 
ityofwool. These excelient sheep will be a great acquisition 
to the breeders of the Kakewell stock, by. giving to the Jatter 
a greater quantity of wool, and at the same time improve 
their constitution for the climate of America. 

The subscriberfully believes that the above Cotswold sheep 
are the fiist of that breed that ever were imported into the 
United States. JOHN BRENTNALL. 
Goshen, Orange County, Oct, 22, 1831. 














MRS. PARMENTIER, 

T the Horticultural Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, 2 miles 
A from New York, offers for ssle on moderate terms, a 
fine colection of Apple, Pear, Cherry, P!um, Peach, Quines 
TREES, &c.. Grape Vines, Ornamental Trees, and Shtubs. 
Also, Greenhouse and Herbacéous Plants, which will be de- 
livered in Brooklyn or New York, free of expense. 

Orders may be sent through the New-York Post Office, or 
left at Mr. John J. Moore’s, No. 8 Fulton street, New York, 
or at Messrs. G. Shorburn& Sons, No. 67 Liberty street, 
New York, where Catalogues may be had gratis, 

March 14, 1832. m22t3* 





BD ATEN'T MEDICATED VAPOR BATH ESTA} 
& BUISHMENT, ulder the sole control and management 
JP. Carroll No. 25. John-Street, New York. The Baths 
are now in full eperation, and are recommended by the first 
members of the faculty ; since they have been in operation, 
the subscriber has administered them to betwecn twenty and 
thirty thousand patients. Of Ue most inveterate and extre 

ordinary cases which have come within his know ledge. he has 





| kept aparticular and accurate list; trom which it will be found 


Oa inspection, by those interested, that the complaints which 
most speedily and certainly give way tothe use 6f -these 
Baths, (with the aid of other proper treatment,) are such 
as Sudden Cold; Fever and Ague; Rheumatic, Syphilitic and 
Gouty Affections, attended with Ufvers, Bloiches, and Erup- 
tions of the Skin; Salt lcheum; Erysipelas and others too 
numerous to mention. 

{> Baths sent out to any partof the city, at five minutes 
notice with proper persons to administer them when required, 
Private Rooms with Baths, by the day, week, ormonth. Por- 
able Baths for sale. 





x FARBMERS and others from Great Brilam. The 
undersigned have a great body of Land for sale in 3 


| of the eastera counties of Pennsylvania, about 30 miles from 
| Lake Erie. 


This Land is situated ia the counties of Crawford, Venango 
and Warren, which are well known to be equal to any and 


| superior to most Countiesin the Union for a healthy climate, 


fertile soil, and great water power. 

There are above 1000 settlers atpresent on the Lands, which 
when cultivated, produce in abundance all the grains and 
grasses known in England. Melons, peaches, apricots, &c. 
are grown in the open air; and the white Mulberry has 
beer introduced lately. Some of the settlers are from Eng- 
land. 

Tbe Erie aud Pittsburgh canal is forming near the Lands 
end the Alleghany which is navigable fur steam boats, flows 
within afew miles of them. 

A number Of farms partly cleared can de had at reasonable 
prices. The uncleaied Land can be had at prices very little 
above that of the United States, which owns no Land so good 
as these,so near the Atlantic and a market, by many hundred 
miles. 

Letters from the settlers: maps &c. will be shown by the 
subscribers at their office 17 Merchants Exchange New York 

No part of the uncleared Land is more than 2 milesfrewm a 
settlement, SCOTT, & CC 
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URRAY HILL NURSERY, only 3 miles 

iM from the City Hall on the Fourth Avenue. 
For sale at this establishment, a choice collec- 
tion of all the most approved varieties of the differ- 
ent kinds of Fruit Trees viz. Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, 
Nectarines, Apricots, Cherries, — Qqinces, Goos berries, 
Raspberries, Currants and Grape Vines, raised from the very 
finest European sorts, that are known to succeed Here, and 
from which the plants are regularly propagated, among 
which are the Black Hamburgh, Black Prince, Sweet Water, 
Muscadine, Messlier. Muscadell, Golden and Green Chasse- 
las, &c. Also, adove a hundred varieties of the finest of Gold- 
en Roses, forty varieties of the Scotch Rose, &e. Together 
with a great variety of the finest kinds of Flowering Shrubs, 
Chinese Peonias and many other choice kinds of perennial 
plants, &c. Also, for sale at the Seed Store, No. 16 Fourth 
Street, near the Washington Perade Ground, a general assort- 
ment of Garden and Flower Seeds. Orders may be sent to 
the subscriber, No. 16 Fourth Street, or to Messrs. G. Thor- 


b &S Seedsmen and Florists, 67 Liberty Street. 
wees ae WILLIAM WILSON 





FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, = 

The subscribers respectfully inform the pablic 
that they have entered ifto partnership in the 
seed business, and they assure the public that 
nothing shall be wanting on their part to give the utmost satis- 
faction to those who may favor them with their patronage: Itis 
the intention of the subscribers to erect an elegant Greenhouse 
in connection with this establishment, where a choice collection 
of new, rare, and beautiful flowering plants will be supplied 
from the New-York Botanic Garden upper end of Broadway ; 
and also from the same establishment-the best sorts of Flower- 
ing shrubs, Garden roses, Hardy perennial plants, Double dah- 
lias, Chinese Peonias, Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currints, 
Raspberries, Trees for the streets, &c. &c. &c. They have just 
received from London, a large importation of garden and flower 
seeds the growth of 1831, such as Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, 





gow, Hawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss, White moss, 
|and White Provence roses. The trade supplied on the most 
reasonable terms, and all orders by mail or otherwise, will be 
punctyally attended to. SMITH & HOGG, 





New-York, Jan. 1832. 


Feb. 9, 1832. tf No. 388 Broadway, N. Y. 





MANUAL OF THE GRAPE, 


The subscribers have just received from Philadel- 
phia a number of copies of “« Tbe American Man- 
uel of the Grape Vine, and the art of making 
Wine, including an account of 62 species of Vines, 
with nearly 300 varieties, an acccunt of the principal Vines, 
American and foreign ; properties and uses of Wines and 
Grapes ; eultivation of Vines iu America ; a id the art to make 
good Wines—with 8 wood cuts—by C. 8. Rafinesque, A. M 
P. H. D. Professor of Natural History, Practical and Medi- 
cal Botany, &c. in Philadelphia; Member of several learned 
societies of America and Europe,&c. Let every Farmer drink 
his own Wine.” Price 25 cents. 

A distinguished horticulturist observes on the work— “I 
have read almost every work on the snbject for many yerrs, 
andnothing has pleased me more than this little “ Multum in 

: G. THROBURN & SONS, 
67 Libety street. 











TO THE LOVERS OF FLORA. 





friends and the public, that he has of late 
greatly enriched his Green-houses, by additions of 
new, rare and beautiful flowering exotic Plants. Those from 
NewHolland, Chinaand Mexico, have been much admired for 
their foliage, fragrance and splendid blossoms. ? H. does 
not pretend to say that his collection is the most extensive in 
the country, but he hesitates not to say, that as a select col- 
lection of choice and healthy plants, that is not surpassed by 
any. He hasJikewise for sale a choice collection of hardy 
»erennial Plants. and ornamental flowering Shrubs, &c. 
, N. B. Strangers who resort to the city are invited to visit this 
establishment. Orders promptly executed and carefully pack- 
ed and sent to any part of the Union. 
ROSE HILL NURSERY, near the House of Refuge, uppe 


end of Broadway- 





LAYING OUT GARDENS, Erecting Green- 

Houses, §c.—The subscriber begs leave to an-- 

nouce to those ladies and gentlemen, who are de 

sirous of having“hew ‘Gardens laid out, Green- 

houses erected, &c., that it ihis intention to devote his time 
to the above business, and‘thaf he has made arrangements 
with the most respectable-Nurserymen and Seedsmen to fur- 
nish him with all kinds of Trees, flowering Plants, Seeds, &c., 
true to their varieties, and at moderate prices. He hopes by 
strict attention to business to merit and obtain a share of pub- 


lic patronage. 


at the Seed Store of W. Thorburn, 347 North Market Street. | 


Albany, March 9, 1832. mld tf ED. SAYRES, Gardener. 








ial ccmueane HORTICULTURAL RE 
POSITORY,AND SEED ESTABLISH 

MENT, Broadway, near 13th-~Street,and at 

Harlem. For sale, a constant supply of fresh 
Garden Seeds, raised at the above establishment, and put up 
for the southerv market, or elsewhere, on the best terms to 
suit purchasers, wholesale and retail; also Fruit Trees, Flow- 


ering Shrubs and Herbaceous Plants, all of the best softs. | Street, Albany,at which places subscriptions and advertisements 


Orders by Mail or otherwise will be punctually attended to. 
March, 1831. MICHAEL FLOY., 





yp orn HOGG respectfully informs his | 


Apply to the office of the New York Farmer, | 


} 
EMIS’ HEIGHTS FOR SALE,—The subscribers 
| offer for sale that celebrated FARM, in*the county of 
Saratoga and town of Stillwater, situated 24 miles north of 
| the city of Albany, on the turnpike road leading to Whitehall 
and knownas Bemis’ Heights. As a farm, it is valuable pro. 
| perty containing about 280 acres of land, all in a high stats 
| of cultivation, excepting about 50 acres of young and thrift 
wood. It consists of upland and meadow; the upland alford- 
ing great facilities for raising Sheep. The Canal running 
| through the farm affords ready access to the markets of Alba- 
ny, Troy and Waterford. 
Asa residence or summer retreat, it possesses peculiar at- 
tractions. The Farm house can comfortably accommodate 
| a family, the mansion is neat and peculiarly well arranged for 
| the convenience of a family. The scenery possesses great 
jinterest ; in front is the Hudson river presenting, in the dis- 
; tance, one of its beautiful windings. Between this andthe 
}mansion run the canal and turnpike road in parallel Ines 
| with conveyance north and south every day during the trav- 
elling season. On the north part of the farm are the celebra- 
ted Bemis’ Heights, connected with so many intefesting as- 
' Sociationsin the history of our country. There is also a large 
| Apple Orchard, beautifully situated. 

There is a large stock of Sheep and Cattle on the farm 
which will be suld in connection with it, if required by the 
| purchaser - SMiTH & WILLARD. 
Albany, November 22, 1:31. tf 

soheiieetenteimiemtteenenionnteteatnedandell 


|; NEW-YORK FARMER AND HORTICULTURAL 

REPOSITORY, devoted to Practical Husbandry and Gar- 
dening,and embracing the most important information in the 
sciences intimately convected with rural pursuits.—The work 
contains reviews ofthe standard and latest publications on 
Agriculture, Horticulture, and Domesic Economy, commu- 
nications from practical farmers and gardeners, a weekly re- 
port of the state of the grain, vegetable and beef market in 
the cities of New-York, Boston, Albany, &c., engravings and 
wood cuts, of various improved machinery, farming imple- 
ments, objects in Natural History, birds, insects, extraordi- 
vury fine cattle, sheep andswine. Pxoceedings of the New- 
| York State Agricultural Society, and Horticultural Societies 
| thoughout the country, and every species of agricultural intel- 


| ligence wilbe faithfully recorded. 
| ‘The NewYork Farmer is published weekly in Albany and 
| N. York,on an imperial sheet.of sixteen pages in the octavo 


| form on good paper with fair type, at $3 ayear. The adver. 














|tising department offers general advantages, particularly 
{to those who wish to dispose of real estate, stock, or any 
| thiug relating to the business of farmers and gardeners, ‘The 
pages devoted to advertisements are numbered separately 
from the body of the work, and may bé bound with it or 
entirely left out. The N. York Farmer has reached its 5th 
| volume, which commenced in January last. The postage 
| is that of ordinary newspapers. 


_Communications may be addressed to the Editors of the New 
} York Farmer No, 1 Law Buildings, 20 Nassau st., New York, 
/at the Seed-Store of Mr. Wm. Tuonrsurn, 347 North Market- 


will also be recieved. 









Radish, Pease, Grass Seeds, &c. &c- &c.; and also from Glas-. 
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